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The  Selection  and  Appointment  of  Teachers 
with  Special  Reference  to  Massachusetts. 

A  Survey  of  the  History,  Policies,  Procedures, 
and  Techniques  in  Personnel  Selection. 

Chapter  I 
Introduction 
The  Importance  of  the  Topic 
Many  years  ago  Locke  said,  "The  school  which  has  good  teach- 
ers needs  little  more,  and  the  school  without  good  teachers 
will  be  little  better  for  anything  else."  If  such  were  the  case 
in  the  17th  century  when  the  school  teacher  was  little  more 
than  a  drill-master  with  a  heavy  hand  and  a  convenient  bundle 
of  switches,  how  important  is  the  problem  of  selection  today 
when  teaching  requires  an  optimum  of  personal  attributes  as 
well  as  extensive  professional  training  and  skill.  Merely  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  literature  indicates  the  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem: 

i 

"Of  supreme  importance  it  is  that  there  be  at  the 
service  of  society  as  teachers  of  its  dependents, 
men  and  women  of  first-rate  intellect,  morals,  and 
skill."1 

"To  chose  and  correctly  place  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy,  teachers  who  have  the  capacity  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  complex  requirements  of  a 
teaching  position  is  a  positive  obligation;  to  at- 
tempt to  assimilate  teachers  ill-fitted  to  a  school 
environment  is  negative  and  relatively  wasteful, 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  school. "2 

"There  is  no  more  important  function  than  the 
selection  of  teachers,  and  it  should  never  be  ex- 
ercised carelessly  or  subordinated  to  the  super- 
intendents convenience  in  attending  to  other 
phases  of  the  school  administration. 3 

1  Buckingham,  Burdette  R. ,  Supply  and  Demand  in  Teacher  Train- 
ing; Ohio  state  University  Studies  11:15,  Bureau  Educ.  Res. 
Monograph  No. 4,  Mar.  15,  1926;  pp.  3-4 

2  E.  W.  Tiegs,How  shall  we  select  our  teachers?  American 
School  Board  Journal  70:6  June  1925,  pp.  58-59 

3  Frank  P.  Graves,  The  Administration  of  American  Education, 
Macmillan,  1932,  p.  204 
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"That  in  this  function  lies  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  school  administrator  is  obvious.  Wise  selection  is 
the  best  means  for  improving  the  school  system,  and 
the  greatest  lack  of  economy  exists  wherever  teachers 
have  been  poorly  chosen  or  are  inadequately  adapted  to 
their  particular  field  of  work.  A  study  of  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  pupils  who  have  for  a  single  year 
been  taught  by  an  incompetent  teacher  reveals  an  im- 
mense amount  of  cumulative  damage."  1 

"The  capacity  of  the  teaching  personnel  to  initiate 
and  complete  to  a  measurable  degree  desirable  changes 
in  the  pupil  personnel  might  be  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  administration."  2 

"The  most  satisfactory  means  of  raising  administrative 
and  teaching  effectiveness  is  to  improve  the  personnel. 
This  can  be  done  by  adopting  a  more  discriminating  plan 
for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  persons  to  fill 
vacancies  and  new  positions."  3 

Chase  continues  in  a  facetious  manner:  "The  administrator 
who  has  not  formed  the  habit  of  coming  face  to  face 
with  personnel  facts  that  affect  the  efficiency  of  his 
plant  is  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  driver 
of  an  automobile  who  does  not  sense  the  power  and 
capacity  of  his  motor."  4 

"The  use  of  circumspection  will  save  the  schools,  and 
particularly  the  school  officials,  from  the  embarrass- 
ment which  usually  results  from  the  dismissal  of  in- 
competent teachers."  * 

Extent  of  Turnover 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  teaching  positions 
to  be  filled  annually  in  the  nation  and  in  several  states  and 
cities.  A  brief  survey  of  several  of  these  will  indicate  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem: 
Turnover  in  the  United  States: 

(a)  N.  E.  A.  Study.6 

821,753  teaching  positions.  26,008  new  positions  are 
created  annually.  From  110,000  to  120,000  new  teachers 
(12$)  needed  each  year. 

The  average  teaching  life  is  5.77  years,  based  on  median 
 of  replies  from  33  states. 

1  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,p.  191 

2  Vernon  E.  Chase,  Face  to  face  with  personnel.  Nation's  Schools 
IV: 1,  July  1929,  p.l 

3  Fred  Engelhardt,  Public  School  Organization  and  Administration 
Ginn  1931;  p. 180 

*  Vernon  E.  Chase,  loc.  cit. 

Ward  G.  Reeder,  The  Fundamentals  of  Public  School  Administration 
jj  Macmillan  1930,  p.  55 

6  N.E.A.  Research  Bulletin  IX: 5  Nov.  1931,  p. 338 
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(b)  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel's  study.1 


Table  I 


Percent  of  Teacher  Turnover 
in    Cities  of  Various  Sizes 


Size  of  Cities 


%  of  Turnover 


30,000  -  100,000 
10,000  -  30,000 
2,500  -  10,000 
Less  than  2,500 
County  Systems 


Over  100,000 


4.0% 
9.9 
13.0 
17.4 
24.6 
23.7 


California:  Schonbaugh.2 

Median  turnover  for  the  years  1913  -  1928: 

Junior  High  School  11.1% 
Senior  High  School  13.0 

Colorado:  F.  L.  Whitney. 3 

Average  teaching  life  of  Colorado  teachers  about  half  that 
in  the  United  States. 

Illinois:  Peterson.  4 

29.1%  median  turnover,  ranging  from  14%  in  cities  to  49% 
in  villages. 

Iowa:  White.5 

39%  for  entire  state. 

Nebraska:  N.  E.  A.  study.6 

64%  of  teachers  were  in  first  year  of  service. 
24%  *  .       P  ■        ■  second    »      ■  ■ 

New  York  State.  Elsbree.7 

Turnover  ranges  from  6.52%  median  in  cities  of  over  50,000 
population  to  17.4%  median  in  rural  communities. 
Cities  range  from  1.37%  to  33.5%  median  turnover 
Villages  range  from  3.03%  to  42%  median  turnover 
Turnover  is  consistently  higher  in  villages. 

1  W.S. Deffenbaugh  &  W.E.Ziegel,  How  teachers  are  selected.  School 
Life  XVI: 6,  February  1931,  p.  112 

2  C.G.Shontaugh,  Teacher  tu  nover  in  California;  Nat.  Sch.  VTI:1 
January  1931,  p.  78 

3  F.L.Whitney , Teacher  Demand  and  Supply ; Colorado  State  Teachers' 
College  1930,  p.  137 

*  A.G.Peterson,  Turnover  of  rural  teachers.  Ed.  Adm.  &  Super. 16: 9 
Dec. 1930,  p.  665 

5  Wendell  White,  Teacher  turnover  in  Iowa;  Am.  Sch.Bd.Jr.  71:6, p. 44 

6  A.Gr.  Peterson,  loc.  cit. 

"  WiHard  S.  Elsbree .Teacher  turnover  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
N.Y. ,  Columbia  U.  Cont.  to  Educ.  No.  300,  1928,  p.  16 
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Ohio:  B.  R*  Buckingham. 1 

In  1926,      5 , 593  teachers  out  of  35,000  left  positions,  a 
turnover  or  15.9$ 

Average  teaching  life  of  Ohio  teachers,  5.6  years. 

Oregon:   (N.E.A.  reported  by  Peterson)2 

40%  of  teachers  of  state  were  in  first  year  of  service. 
20%    »        ■  ■      ■        »        ■  second  ■  •      •  p 

Vermont:  Steele,  reported  by  Buckingham.  3 

Teachers  new  to  position  in  1925 

High  Schools  34.7% 

Graded  schools  22.2 

Rural  schools  61.0 

All  schools  44.0 

Wisconsin:  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  4 

%  of  teachers  changing  position  in  a  three  year  period, 1927 

Rural  schools  68$ 

Graded      ■  60 

City         ■  30 

High  Schools  48 

Cincinnati:  Jacobs.  5 

For  the  ten  year  period  1917  to  1927  the  median  annual  turn- 
over was  6.5$  with  a  range  of  from  1%  to  15%. 

Massachusetts:  State  Department  of  Education,  1930. 

a.  Out  of    26,016  teachers,  2,589  were  new  to  their  positions, 
a  turnover  of  9.9% 

The  median  teaching  experience  for  various  groups  was: 

1,068  Elementary  teachers,  men      7.0  yrs. 
15,721  "  "  women  10.3  n 

1,722  Secondary  teachers,  men  8.7  n 

3,263  "  ■  women      9.2  5 

b.  In  a  survey  by  the  writer,  the  average  turnover  in  162  com- 
munities for  the  five  years  1927  -  1931  was  as  follows: 


1927 

10.5  % 

1928 

10.6 

1929 

10.8 

1930 

8.8 

1931 

7.0 

1  B.  R.  Buckingham,  op.  cit.  176 

2  A.  G.  Peterson,  op.  cit.  p.  665 

3  B.  R.  Buckingham,  op.  cit.,  p.  320 

4  A.  C.J.  Anderson,  Status  of  Teachers  in  Wisconsin.  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  p.  156. 

5  F.  R.  Jacobs,  Teacher  Turnover  in  Cincinnati;  Ed.  Res.  Bulletin, 
Univ.  of  Ohio  VII:16,  Nov. 14,  1928,  p.  343 


The  aboye  studies  indicate  that  there  is  wide  variation  in 
the  percent  of  turnover  in  various  localities,  the  average  for 
the  nation  being  about  12%  (N.  E.  A. ) •  Massachusetts  shows  a 
slightly  lower  turnover,  about  10%,  with  some  indication  of  a 
decrease,  probably  due  to  the  financial  stress  of  the  times. 

Scope  of  Study 

All  of  these  studies  give  evidence  that  the  turnover  of 
teachers  presents  a  very  serious  problem.  Every  change  in  the 
teaching  staff  means  that  some  time  and  energy  has  been  de- 
voted to  securing  the  new  teacher;  new  adjustments  must  be 
made  between  teacher  and  community,  pupils,  and  administration; 
a  period  of  orientation  is  necessary  in  which  these  adjustments 
are  made. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  turnover,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  more  care- 
ful selection  of  teachers  will  tend  to  fit  teachers  into 
positions  for  which  they  are  qualified  by  training  and  personal- 
ity, thus  materially  lessening  the  confusion  and  educational 
loss  for  which  teacher-changes  are  responsible  and  at  the  same 
time  tending  to  lower  the  turnover  rate. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the 
history,  policies,  and  procedures,  and  techniques  employed  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  especially  in  Massachusetts.  This 
major  problem  involves  several  seoondary  problems  which  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  chapters  following.  These  include: 

A  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  selective 

and  appointive  function. 

The  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  teachers,  involv- 
ing the  relations  of  the  board,  the  superintendent  and  his 
subordinates. 
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The  regulations  which  the  board  adopts  in  defining  its 
policies  relative  to  teacher-selection. 

The  various  sources  of  supply  of  new  teachers,  including 

applications,  appointment  bureaus,  and  agencies. 

The  techniques  of  selection  now  employed,  such  as  the 

use  of  application  and  reference  forms,  examinations, 

interviews,  and  classroom  observation. 

And,  finally,  an  attempt  to  outline,  on  the  basis  of 

findings,  a  program  of  best  practices  in  selecting  teachers. 

Souroes  of  Data  and  Information. 
Three  sources  have  been  used  in  this  study: 

1.  A  survey  of  the  literature  of  school  administration  and 
the  reports  of  studies  of  similar  nature  in  this  and 
other  states. 

2.  The  files  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  have  yield- 
ed valuable  information.  In  addition  to  recorded  material 
there,  the  verbal  statements  of  members  of  the  department 
have  been  used. 

3.  The  third  source  was  the  information  received  as  a  result 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  superintendents  in  Massachusetts. 
A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  appended  to  this  study,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  transmittal. 

This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  151  of  the  total  of  203  super- 
intendents in  the  state.  In  his  selection  of  superintendents  the 
writer  arbitrarily  eliminated  the  three  largest  cities,  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  Springfield,  and  the  very  small  towns  of  the 
state  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  distortion  in  the  total  returns. 
An  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  reliable  sampling  of  the  towns. 
This  was  done  by  drawing  the  index  numbers  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  state  as  they  appear  in  the  1932  Annual  Report  of 
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The  Department  of  Education. 

A  total  of  101  replies  was  received.  These  represented  162 
of  the  365  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth,  a  population 
of  1,600,000,  and  10,099  teachers,  or  38%  of  the  total  number 
of  teachers  in  the  state;  excluding  the  three  cities  mentioned 
above,   this  figure  represents  50.3%  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  divides  the  communities 

of  the  state  into  three  groups,  as  follows: 

Group  I         Incorporated  cities. 
Group  II       ^owns  of  5000  population  and  over. 
Group  III      Towns  of  less  than  5000  which  maintain  a  high 
school . 

Group  IT"       Towns  of  less  than  5000  which  do  not  maintain 
a  high  school. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  among  these 
groups  of  the  communities  from  which  usable  replies  were  re- 
ceived: 

Table  II 

Places  in  each  Group  from  which 
Usable  Replies  to  Questionnaire 
were  received. 

Group      No.  Places  No.  Places 

in  Group  Replying  %  Replying 

I  39  20  51.3% 

II  83  45  54.2 

III  108  43  39.8 

IV  125  54  43.2 

All  365  162  44.3% 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  statements  that  101  superintendents  and  162  towns 
replied  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  super- 
intendents were  union  superintendents  in  charge  of  two  or  more 
towns. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  communities  replying  is 
indicated  on  the  map  following.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  even 
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distribution,  the  concentration  in  the  east  following  that  of 
the  total  population. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

It  is  very  apparent  from  even  a  cursory  view  of  this  subject 
that  definite  objective  evidence  is  sadly  lacking.  Fairly  ac- 
curate figures  can  be  obtained  of  the  number  of  new  teachers, 
of  the  towns  following  certain  practices.  But  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  determining  the  efficacy  of  one  policy  or 
technique  against  another,  personal  opinion  and  subjective 
judgment  only  are  available.  It  is  axiomatic  that  all  adminis- 
trative devices  should  result  in  improved  instruction,  that  is, 
in  a  higher  degree  of  teaching  success  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers. Theoretically,  that  practice  is  best  which  results  in 
the  highest  teaching  success,  but  it  is  this  very  outcome  which 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  measured.  Consequently,  statistical 
studies  in  which  this  variable  is  used  are  little  better  than, 
if  as  good  as,  well  considered  judgment.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  evaluate  practices  and  proced- 
ures. Much  of  human  activity  is  still  measured  subjectively  on- 
ly. It  simply  means  that  statistical  substantiation  of  the  best 
opinion  is  lacking  and  that  in  the  absence  of  such  verificat- 
ion, a  great  deal   jf  careful  thought  must  go  into  the  procedures 
to  be  followed. 

Thus,  in  tabulating  the  findings  of  the  present  questionnaire 
the  limitations  must  be  recognized.  Because  a    majority  of 
superintendents  follow  a  given  practice  does  not  prove  its 
superiority  to  other  practices.  Then,  too,  the  replies  do  not 
indicate  whether  the  superintendents  practices  follow  his 
theories.  At  best,  the  replies  indicate  present  trends,  and  even 
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in  making  this  statement  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  those 
replying  to  questionnaires  do  not  always  give  the  consideration 
to  questions  that  the  compiler  might  desire.  Varying  interpret- 
ations of  questions,  different  levels  of  professional  ability, 
and  dissimilar  opinions  as  to  the  importance  of  the  problems 
all  conspire  to  make  the  questionnaire  data  unreliable,  at 
least  for  statistical  treatment. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  writer  has  attempted  to 
sift  opinion  as  stated  in  the  literature  and  the  replies  re- 
ceived, together  with  actual  practices,  and  then  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusions  which  appear  tenable. 
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Chapter  II 
Historical  Development. 

In  any  consideration  of  early  American  education  it  is 
necessary  to  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  early  colonists 
were  Europeans  and,  therefore,  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  practices,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  homeland. 
All  their  early  efforts  at  organization  were  largely  re- 
productions of  those  in  their  native  land.  i.Iodif  ications 
came  to  be  made  as  local  needs  demanded. 

Education  in  America  was  strongly  influenced,  too,  by  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
different  sections.  New  England  was  settled  by  colonists  who 
wereviolently  Puritan,  and  the  cnief  end  in  education  was 
quite  naturally  religious.  There  were  few  slaves,  and,  hence, 
there  developed  a  social  group  more  democratic  than  in  slave- 
holding  sections.  Settlers  carae  to  New  England  in  congregations 
and  so  settled  in  compact  groups,  the  poor  soil  ,  the  cold  win- 
ters, and  the  necessity  of  strong  defense , encouraging  and  re- 
quiring group  settlement.1  The  unit  of  self-government  was  the 
town,  usually  a  district  of  from  twenty  to  forty  square  miles. 
All  matters  of  local  concern  were  discussed  and  settled  in  the 
town  meeting  in  which  each  freeman  had  a  vote.2  The  settlers, 
imbued  with  Calvinistic  principles,  desired  to  establish  a 
religious  state  similar  to  that  founded  by  John  Calvin  in 
Geneva?  a  state  with  its  roots  in  religion  and  education. 
Kence,   it  is  only  natural  that  the  assembly  of  freemen,  the 
town-meeting,  should  at  first  assume  direct  control  of  all 
educational  matters. 

The  change  from  town-meet ing  control  to  the  delegation  of 

^Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  History  of  Education,  pp. 357-361 
^Walter  H.  Small,  Early  New  England  Schools,  p.  23 
SEllwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.cit.,p.  298 
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great  authority  to  a  single  person,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  came  about  as  a  slow  evolution  over  a  period  of 
two  hundred  years.  In  this  evolution  the  responsibility  for 
the  appointment  of  teachers  has  been  successively  in  the 
hands  of  various  persons  and  groups.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  trace  the  development  of  the  appointive 
power. 

The  history  of  this  function  divides  itself  into  fairly 
distinct  phases  or  types  of  control: 

1.  Appointment  by  tovra-meeting. 

2.  Appointment  by  selectmen. 

a.  The  part  of  the  minister. 

3.  Appointment  by  temporary  committees. 

4.  Appointment  by  permanent  committees. 

5.  Delegation  of  powers  to  superintendent. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  TOWN  FETING 
It  is  significant  that  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
as  early  as  164E  turned  its  attention  to  education  and  pass- 
ed the  law  that  read,  "In  euery  towne  ye  chosen  men"  shall 
see  that  parents  and  masters  not  only  train  their  children 
in  learning  and  labor,  but  also  "to  read  <8c  understand  the 
principles  of  religion  k  the  capitall  lawes  of  this  country." 
and  were  empowered  to  impose  fines  on  "those  who  refuse  to 
render  such  accounts  to  them  when  required".1  while  this 
statute  made  no  provision  for  the  establishment  of  schools, 
it  very  plainly  shows  the  temper  of  the  people.  Five  years 
later  a  law  was  passed  which  had  a  positive  effect  on  educ- 
ation, the  fa.ous  law  of  1647: 
1  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.  p.  358. 
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"It  is  therefore  ordred,  yt  evry  township  in 
this  iurisdiction,  after  ye  Lord  hath  increased 
ym  to  ye  number  of  fifty  householders  shall 
then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towne 
to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to 
him  to  write  &  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be 
paid  eithr  by  ye  parents  or  mastrs  of  such 
children  or  by  ye  inhabitants  in  genrall,  by 
way  of  supply,  as  ye  maior  pt  of  those  yt  ordr 
ye  prudentials  of  ye  towne  shall  appoint." 

Here  was  a  law  with  far-reaching  effect,  but  it  was,  in 

fact, only  the  crystallization  of  the  best  practice  up  to 

that  time.  Town-meetings  had  early  made  similar  provisions 

locally. 

School  business  at  that  time  was  a  simple  matter.  Three 
activities  only  were  necessary:   [X]  the  selection  of  a 
school  master,   (2)  provision  for  his  support;   (3)  the  find- 
ing or  building  of  a  schoolhouse.  We  are  concerned  here  with 
only  the  first  item. 

Boston  in  1635  established  its  first  school  by  "entreating 
our  brother  Philemon  Purraont  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the 
teaching  and  nurturing  of  the  children  among  us."^  Cambridge 
the  following  year  arranged  7/ith  one  William  7/itherell  "to 
keep  a  school  for  a  twelvemonth",^  and  in  Salem  there  is  a 
record  of  the  year  1640  to  the  effect  that  "at  a  generall 
towne  meeting  yong  «ir  Norris  was  chose  by  this  assembly  to 
teach  school. "^  There  is  evidence  that  even  at  earlier  dates 
towns  tried  to  open  schools  but  were  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  their  inability  to  find  a  master.  Four  years  after  the 
founding  of  Plymouth  Governor  Bradford  wrote,  "We  have  no 

common  school  for  want  of  a  fit  person  or  hitherto  means  to 

*  Henry  Suzzallo,  Rise  of  local  school  supervision  in  .iass. 

Teachers  Coll.  Cont.  to  iiduc.  Vol.l;No.3,  p. 10 
\  Ibid.  p. 2 

Walter  H.  Small,  op.  cit.  p.  87 
4  Henry  Suzzallo,  op. cit.  p.  9 
0  Ibid.  p. 9 
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maintain  one."  In  1642  Governor  Dudley  wrote  to  his  son  in 
England,  ■  There  is  a  want  of  schoolmasters  hereabouts."-1- 

With  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1647  other  organized  com- 
munities fell  into  line  and  opened  schools.  There  were,  however, 
complaints  made  against  towns  for  failure  to  comply.  Concord 
in  1665  was  complained  of  annually  for  a  period  of  five  years, 

and  there  was  no  schoolhouse  there  until  1687  when  one  was 

2 

presented  to  tne  town. 

The  spirit  o?  the  law  was  observed  by  most  of  the  towns, 
however*  Selection  of  teachers  was  made  by  the  town-meeting 
directly.  Martin,  best  known  of  the  educational  historians 
of  Massachusetts,  says,  nThe  selection  of  teachers  and  the 
regulation  of  the  schools  were  vested  in  the  town  as  a 
corporation,  and  not  in  any  particular  officers  in  it."^ 
Ballou  co  mine  n  ts ,  rtThi  s  is  the  simplest,  most  direct  method 
of  providing  education  for  a  community  that  is  to  be  found 
in  our  educational  history.  This  is  democratic  control  of 
education  in  its  purest  form.  The  voters  of  the  community, 
directly  by  and  for  themselves,  decided  to  have  a  school, 
employed  a  teacher,  and  raised  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
him. "4 

APPOINTMENT  BY  SELECTMEN 
The  law  of  1642  made  the  "select  persons"  or  selectmen 
responsible  for  the  accounting  for  the  education  given 
children:  "ye  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the 
prudentiall  affajres  of  the  same  shall  henceforth  stand 
charged"  with  this  responsibility. 5 

1  Walter  h.  Small,  op.  cit.,  p.  87 

2  Ibid.  p.  11 

*  ^rank  W.  Ballou,  The  Appointment  of  Teachers  in  Cities, p.  4 

George  H.  Martin,  Evolution  of  the  Mass.  Pub.  Sen. System,  o.l49 
5  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.  p.  358 
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Willie  there  are  countless  instances  of  the  selectmen 
periodically  talcing  account  of  the  training  given  youth, 
the  law  made  no  provision  for  their  establishing  schools. 
It  was,  however,  only  a  short  step  from  the  examination 
of  children  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  whatever  schools 
the  town  might  see  fit  to  provide.  "School  affairs  were 
among  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  town,  and  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  town  came  to  be  more  and  more  delegated  to 
the  selectmen,  school  matters  likewise  tended  to  become 
the  business  of  the  selectmen. "1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  was  one  of  the  last  functions  to  be 
delegated  to  the  selectmen.  Their  activities  were  largely 
confined  to  the  getting  of  a  schoolhouse  and  the  raising 
of  funds  for  the  schoolmaster's  salary.2  There  were  not- 
able exceptions  to  this  practice,  however.  In  1651  the 
town  of  Dorchester  ordered  the  selectmen  to  "treate  and 
agree  with  a  schoolmaster",  while  in  Dedham,  the  select- 
men agreed  with  a  schoolmaster  at  a  certified  rate,  and  the 
same  was  approved  by  the  town. 3  Thus,  the  town  often 
reserved  the  right  to  approve  or  reject  the  recommendations 
of  the  selectmen.  It  was  not  until  the  General  Court 
passed  the  law  of  1654  that  definite  powers  were  assigned 
this  body: 

"It  doth  therfore  commend  it  to  the  serious 
consideration  &.  the  speciall  care  of  the 
selectmen  in  the  severall  townes,  not  to  ad- 
mit or  suffer  any  sucii  to  be  contynued  in  the 
office  or  place  of  teaching,  educating  or  in- 
structing of  youth  ....  in  the  schools,  that 

1  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.  p.  23 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 
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haue  manifested  ymselves  unsound  in  the  faythe 
or  scandelous  in  theire  lives  &  not  giueing 
due  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of 
Christ. 1 

This  law  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  selectmen  far 
greater  powers  in  the  selection  of  teachers  than  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  The  records  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of 
Cambridge  for  the  years  1662  to  1691  show  that  all  school 
matters  had  been  left  in  the  board* s  hands.2  In  Salem,  1670, 
it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen  "shall  take  care  to  provide 
a  grammar  schoolmaster", '  and  in  Dedham,  1654  the  town 
records  note  that  ■  the  selectmen  that  shall  be  this  day 
chosen  shall  attend  to  procure  a  fit  schoolmaster."4 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  wording  of  the  statute  made 
its  acceptance  optional  v/ith  the  towns. 

It  was  not  until  1711  that  there  was  a  definite  law 
concerning  the  part  selectmen  must  play  in  the  selection 
of  teachers.  This  statute  ordered  selectmen  to  certify 
teachers  by  requiring  that  no  person  be  appointed  "but 
such  as  are  of  sober  conversation  and  have  the  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town."4 

THE  PART  OF  THE  MINISTER 

The  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  "were  fully 
agreed  that  the  main  object  of  the  colony  should  be  to  up- 
hold the  Puritan  faith  and  to  form  a  society  in  harmony 
therewith",5  Because  of  the  strong  religious  feeling  then 
existent  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  minister 
should  be  a  very  powerful  factor  in  all  matters  pertaining 

1  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.  o.31 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  15 

3  Walter  H.  Small,  op.  cit.  p.  323 

4  Ibid. 

5  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.,  p.  47 
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to  the  schools.  Education  was  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  church  were  very  frequently  the  only 
educated  people  in  the  connnunity. * 

A  very  early  vote  in  New  Haven,  in  1641,  reads,  "It  was 
ordered  that  a  free  school  shall  be  set  up  in  this  town,  and 
our  pastor,  Htm  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates, 
shall  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to 
it. rt^  Similarly,  in  1666  in  Dorchester,  Master  Mather  was 
named  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  "get  a  teacher". ■ 

For  the  most  part  there  is  little  mention  of  ministers 
serving  as  agents  to  secure  teachers  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  ministerial  office  was  very  influential. 

By  the  law  of  1701  very  definite  powers  were  assigned  the 

clergy,  as  follows: 

"Every  grammar  schoolmaster  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  minister  of  the  town,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  next  two  adjacent  towns,  or  any  two  of 
them,  by  certificate  under  their  hands."4 

Town  records  are  full  of  the  certifications  of  schoolmasters. 

A  typical  certificate  follows:** 

"We  the  subscribers  Ministers  of  the  G-ospell  do 
hereby  signify  that  we  do  aprobate  Mr.  John  Spar- 
hawk  as  a  person  well  Capasitated  and  qualified 
to  teach  a  grammar  School  &  accordingly  do  re- 
commend him  to  the  town  of  Plymouth  or  any  other 
Town  where  God  in  his  providence  shall  see  Cause 
to  call  him. 

Benhjamin  Allen 
Dated  at  Plymouth  Nathaniel  Leonard 

this  21st  day  of  Joseph  Stacey 

January  1724-5 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  law  disqualified 


J  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.,  p. 49 

2  Walter  H.  Small,  op.  cit.  p.  322. 

3  Henry  Suzzallo,  loc.cit. 

4  Henry  Suzzallo,  loc.cit. 

5  ibid.  p.  135. 
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the  clergy  from  themselves  teaching.  n  No  minister    of  any 
town  may  be  deemed,  held,  or  accepted  to  be  the  schoolmaster 
of  such  town."! 

From  this  time  on  for  nearly  a  century,  the  schools  and 
the  schoolmasters  "were  under  the  constant  and  vigilant 
supervision  of  the  ministers.2    It  became  common  practice 
for  the  clergy  to  be  included  in  committees  of  visitation, 
and  while  their  actual  powers  were  limited  by  law  to  the 
certification  of  grammar  teachers,  their  opinions  and  re- 
commendations received    much  consider at ion. ™ 

There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  clergy  in  relation  to 
the  schools  until  1789  when  chapter  19  of  the  laws  of  that 
year  extended  the  powers  of  certification  so  that  all 
elementary  teachers  *rere  required  to  be  examined  by  the 
ministers  as  well  as  the  grammar  teachers.  The  law  further 
stipulated  that  ministers  must  visit  the  schools  at  least 
twice  a  year  in  coiapany  with  the  selectmen.  Certain  powers 
of  the  clergy  were  curtailed  by  this  statute.  As  has  just 
been  stated,   the  law  of  1701  had  provided  for  the  certification 
of  grammar  teachers;  now,  credentials  from  a  college  were 
also  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  candidate's  qualifications. 4 

The  activity  of  the  ministry  in  school  matters  continued 
until  1826  when  by  statute  the  control  of  schools  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  local  school  committee  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  board  of  selectmen.  V/hatever  influence  the  clergyman  has 
since  exerted  has  been  because  of  the  respect  in  which  his 

1  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.  p.  51 

2  George  n.  ^artin,  op.  cit.  p.  149 

3  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.  p.  50 

4  Ibid.  p.  57-58. 
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his  office  is  held.  The  separation  of  church  and  state 
witnessed  a  diminution  of  his  powers  in  civic  matters.^" 
TEI^PORAHY  SCHOOL  COm^ITTEES 

Just  as  the  town  meeting  became  inadequate  for  the 
administration  of  schools  as  educational  activities 
multiplied,  so  the  board  of  selectmen  began  to  find  that 
the  school  interests  could  best  be  served  by  delegating 
authority  to  a  sub-committee,  usually  of  their  own  number.^ 
These  early  committees  were  appointed  for  particular  tasks: 
the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse,  the  laying-out  of  school 
lands,  or  the  appointment  of  a  teacher,   when  the  committee 
had  finished  the  task  at  hand,  it  passed  out  of  existence. 
Thus  in  boston,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  selectmen  was 
delegated  to  agree  with  a  schoolmaster,  in  Plymouth  from 
1672  to  1725  the  to.vnmeeting  frequently  appointed  committees 
of  selectmen  or  other  freemen  to  select  teachers. 

The  appoint.ient  of  teachers  was  a  constantly  recurring 
problem;   it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  an  annual  task, 
or  even  one  that  might  arise  during  the  interval  between 
town-meetings,  it  wss  this  fact  that  aided  the  transition 
from  the  temporary  to  the  annually  elected  and  more  or  less 
permanent  committees. 

THE  wODERN  SCHOOL  C01CIITTE1 

Several  towns  of  the  state  are  claimants  for  the  honor  of 
having  the  first  school  committee  as  the  term  is  now  under- 
stood. The  town  of  Dedham  in  1644  at  a  meeting  of  the  freemen 
pledged  certain  areas  of  land  and  twenty  pounds  sterling  for 

the  support  of  a  school.  Five  feofees  were  appointed  to 

iHenry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.  ,  p  59 
glbld.  p.  61 
3lbid.  p.  66 
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administer  the  funds.  No  further  record  of  this  committee  is 
to  be  found,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  soon  ceased  to  function 
as  a  town  record  states  that  in  1683  a  vote  was  passed  stipulat 
ing  that  the  selectmen  nshall  have  full  povrer  to  hire  a  school- 
master for  the  year  ensuing."  1  Three  months  after  the  earlier 
meeting,  the  committee  which  Dorchester  claims  as  the  pioneer 
school  committee  was  chosen.  Three  wardens  or  overseers  were 
empowered  to  take  full  charge  of  the  schools,  including  the 
nomination  of  schoolmasters. 2  Roxbury  in  1645  subsidized  a 
school  on  the  same  plan  as  Dedham.  This  committee  of  feofees 
continued  to  serve  until  1839  when  the  school  they  administered 
became  a  part  of  the  town  system. 3  This  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  donors  of  the  fund  and  in  this  respect  differed  from 
the  modern  school  committee  elected  by  popular  vote.  Newton 
also  claims  the  first  committee.  Small  notes  that  a  "friend 
of  Newton  clai  s  that,  in  1706,  three  men  were  chosen  as  a 
school  committee,  and  that  they  were  chosen  annually  ever 
after,  if  this  is  correct,  Nev/ton  was  tae  first  place  to  have 
a  regular  school  committee,  but  no  confirmation  of  this  report 
has  been  fjund*:4 

'Whichever  of  these  towns  may  rightly  claim  the  honor,  it 
is  certain  that  many  towns  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
increasingly  in  the  early  ei  -hteenth  century  elected  com- 
mittees for  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  for  the  inspection 
of  their  work.  This  practice  was  given  recognition  in  the 
law  of  1789  which  laid  the  responsibility  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  on  selectmen,  ministers,  or  committees. 5 

1  '.Yalter  ri.  Small,  op.  cit.  p.  322 

2  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.  p. 60 

3  Ibid.  p.  71 

4  Walter  H.  Small,  loc.  cit. 

5  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.  p.  77 
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This  law  also  provided  for  a  new  type  of  school  control  - 
the  district.  While  this  variation  in  school  administration 
had  far-reaching  effect  In  the  further  development  of  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
problem  at  hand  save  to  note  that  there  was  provision  made  for 
the  appointment  of  residents  in  the  district  whose  duty  it  was 
"to  select  and  contract  with  a  school  teacher  for  his  own 
district".1 

The  annual  committee  had  come  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the 
political  machinery  of  many  towns  by  1789.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  evidence  that  in  some  years  there  was  a  reversion  to 
control  by  the  selectmen,  2  but  the  transition  continued 
steadily  until  1826  when  the  General  Court  by  statute  ordered 
the  annual  election  of  a  town  committee  and  gave  it  well  de- 
fined powers.  The  law  of  1827  further  defined  that  of  the 
preceding  year  and  specifically  charged  district  committees 
Mto  select  and  contract  with  school  teachers."  *    Thus  the 
town  committee  came  into  general  charge  and  supervision  of 
the  schools.  The  laws  of  1826  and  1827  remained  unchanged  until 
1882  when  the  district  system  was  abolished  by  law.4 

THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 
The  same  reasons  that  originally  prompted  the  freemen  of  the 
towns  to  delegate  the  supervision  of  schools  to  a  committee 
finally  led  to  the  appointment  of  one  man  who  should  give 
his- whole  time  to  the  task.  When  the  school  affairs  of  a 
town  were  confined  to  the  appointment  of  a  teacher,     the  pro- 
viding of  a  school-room,  and  the  support  of  both,  the 

1  Henry  Suzzallo,  op.  cit.  p.  130 

2  Walter  H.  Small,  op.  cit,, p.  326 

3  Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Relating  to  Educ.  Chap,  cxliii;  sec.  5. 

4  George  H.  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  205 
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town  -meeting  was  well  able  to  manage  the  schools.  But  as  the 
number  of  schools  increased,  as  they  were  graded,  and  as  richer 
curricula  were  introduced,  the  services  of  an  expert  in  educ- 
ation were  required.  The  first  record  of  the  appointment  of  a 
school  superintendent  is  found  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  in  1837. 1 
Previous  to  that  time,  according  to  Dexter,  n  school  committees 
chose  one  of  their  number  as  superintendent  to  give  all  of 
his  time  to  the  schools."2  The  men  so  chosen  were  not  technical 
experts  with  any  special  training  or  ability  for  supervision, 
Cambridge  in  1836  engaged  a  man  who  bore  the  title  of  super- 
intendent, but  the  regulations  limited  his  activities  to 
school  visitation. 3 

Providence  in  1838  engaged  Nathan  Bishop,  an  instructor 
at  Brown  University  to  serve  as  superintendent.  After  a 
successful  stay  there  he  was  called  to  Boston  in  1851. 4 
The  first  Massachusetts  superintendent  of  schools,  as  the 
term  is  now  interpreted,  was  appointed  in  Springfield  in  1840. 
Other  towns  followed  the  example  rather  slowly:  Boston  in 
1851, Gloucester  the  sane  year,  and  Worcester  in  1855.  The 
Civil  War  halted  the  progress  of  the  movement,  so  that  ac- 
cording to  Cubberley,  in  1870  there  were  only  twenty-seven 
city  school  superintendents  in  the  entire  United  States, 
In  only  thirteen  of  the  thirty-seven  states  were  any  school 
superintendents  to  be  found.6  in  1654  the  General  Court 
authorized  the  appointment  of  superintendents6,  and  in  1888 

a  law  was  passed  giving  towns  the  right  to  join  together 

1  Frank  '.Y.  Ballou,  op.  cit.  p. 6 

2  Edwin  Grant  Dexter,  A  History  of  Education  in  the  U.S.,  p. 185 

3  Edgar  w.  Knight,  Education  in  the  U.  S.  p.  304 

4  Ibid. ,  loc .  cit. 

5  Ellwood  ?.  Cubberley,  Public  School  Administration,  p.  58 

6  Edgar  W.  Knight,  op.  cit.  p. 305 
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for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a  superintendent,  the  present-day 

union  superintendence^.  This  law  was  subsequently  made 

mandatory  in  1902.  The  present  statute  reads: 

"The  school  committee  of  a  town  not  in  a  super- 
intendency  union  ....  shall  employ  a  super- 
intendent and  fix  his  compensation."  * 

and 

"The  school  committees  of  two  or  more  towns 
each  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  82,500,000 
and  having  an  aggregate  maximum  of  fifty  and  an 
aggregate  minimum  of  twenty-five  schools,  and  the 
committees  of  four  or  more  such  towns  having  said 
maximum,  but  irrespective  of  said  minimum,  shall 
form  a  union  for  employing  a  superintendent  of 
schools. "^ 

Thus,  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained 
executive.  How  far  he  is  able  to  go  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

SOBttRY 

The  foregoing  sketches  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  the  state  have  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  supervision 
of  its  schools  and  the  appointment  of  its  teachers.  "The 
passing  from  one  stage  to  the  next  marks  the  failure  or 
the  outgrowing  of  one  method  of  selection  and  the  adoption 
of  another  which  in  turn  is  to  be  succeeded."  3 

At  the  dawn  of  the  colonization  period  we  find  the  people 
directly  selecting  and  appointing  their  teachers  in  the  town- 
meeting.  As  the  need  for  such  action  recurred  more  frequent- 
ly, the  work  was  delegated  to  the  selectmen,  a  body  already 
existing,  who  in  turn  delegated  the  responsibility  to  a 

sub-committee  of  its  members.  Very  frequently  the  local 

1  Mass.  Gen.  Laws.,  Chap.   71,  Sec.  59,  p.  45 

2  Mass.  Gen.  Laws.,  Chap.   71,  5ec.  61    p.  45 

3  Frank  W.  Ballou,  op.  cit.  p.  7 
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ministers  were  added  to  the  committee  to  provide  teachers.  As 
the  volume  of  school  business  increased,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  elect  a  group  which  should  confine  its  activities  solely 
to  school  matters,  and  there  was  born  the  present-day  annually 
elected  committee. 

Again  the  march  of  progress  demanded  the  appointment  of 
an  expert  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to  the  task,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  practice  of  delegat- 
ing school  supervision  to  a  superintendent  was  spreading,  until 
today  statute  requires  such  an  officer  in  every  town  and  city. 
Throughout  the  three  hundred  years  it  will  be  noted  that  new 
ways  of  controlling  schools  were  developed  in  the  towns,  the 
state  seemingly  adopting  the  policy  of  later  recommending  or 
requiring  what  seem  to  be  the  best  practice. 

The  selection  of  teachers  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  school  administration.  This  survey  of 
the  evolution  of  the  appointive  power  should  serve  to  explain 
some  current  practices  and  variations  in  methods  of  procedure. 
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Chapter  III 

Relationship  between  Board  and  Superintendent  and 
the  Responsibility  for  Selection  of  Teachers. 

There  is  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among  schoolmen  as 
to  the  proper  relations  of  the  board  with  the  administrative 
officer.  The  relationship  has  been  considered  as  analogous 
to  that  of  a  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  to  its  gen- 
eral manager,  of  a  hospital  board  to  the  superintendent.  A 
few  typical  statements  from  the  literature  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this  point. 

"The  right  relationship  between  boards  of  education 
and  superintendent  will  come  to  exist  when  boards  of 
education  cease  to  think  of  their  function  as  having 
anything  to  do  with  executing  the  policies  which  they 
adopt,  when  they  scrutinize  carefully  each  proposal 
brought  to  them  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
having  passed  upon  it,  stand  fast."! 

"The  general  functions  of  a  board  of  education  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  select  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

2.  To  determine  the  policies  of  the  school  system. 

3.  To  see  that  these  policies  are  carried  out  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  associates. "2 

"Legislation  together  -rith  the  inspection  of  results, 
becomes  the  primary  obligation  of  the  board  of  education* 
To  legislate  is  to  cause  to  be  done;  to  execute  is  to  do. 
To  legislate  is  to  set  up  policies  which  require  action; 
to  execute  is  to  take  the  action  necessary  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  policy."  3 

"The  proper  function  of  a  board  of  education  is  not  to 
administer  the  schools  in  detail,  but  to  represent  in 
broad,  catholic,  and  generous  spirit  the  public  opinion 
of  the  community,  to  select  the  experts  to  fill  the 
chief  posts  in  the  school  system  and  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  their  recommendations."4 

1  Nat.  Educ.  Assn.  1st  Yearbook,  Dept.  of  Supt.  1923,  p.  162 

2  Hans  Olsen,  The  work  of  boards  of  education.  Columbia  Univ. 
Contributions  to  Education  No.  213,  1926,  p.  8 

3  J.  W.  Studebaker,  School  Board  Organization,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr.  68:38 
April  1924,  p.  38. 

4  Milton  C.  Potter,  The  Board  and  the  superintendent,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr. 
85:2,  Aug. 32, p.  *6 
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And  from  a  school-board  member,  Mrs,  Joseph  Scattergood,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors  Association, 

"The  direct  personal  management  of  a  school  system  is  no 
longer  the  necessary  or  proper  function  of  a  school  board. 
Teaching,  supervision,  and  administration  of  schools  have 
become  specialized  professions.    Board  members  are  not 
chosen  to  do  things,  but  to  get  them  done."l 

These  random  selections  from  volumes  written  on  the  subject  in- 
dicate that  the  function  of  the  board  is  legislative,  policy-form- 
ing, and  interpretive  of  the  wishes  of  the  community;  that  the 
function  of  the  superintendent  is  to  execute  policies  and  active- 
ly to  administer  the  school  system.  Engelhardt  reminds  us  that, 
"Even  though  a  superintendent  of  schools  *may  beT  appointed  or 
*  is  required1  to  be  appointed,  and  even  though  his  tenure, 
qualifications,  and  general  duties  are  the  result  of  legislative 
enactment,  the  basic  authority  for  the  administration  of  the 
schools  still  remains  with  the  board,  a  condition  that  must  be 
recognized  by  every  school  officer  if  working  relationships  are 
to  exist."2 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  extent  the  policies  just  cited  carry 
over  into  the  particular  function  of  teacher-selection.  A  recent 
N.  E.  A.  Bulletin  3  reports  that  in  1931  the  appointment  of 
teachers  in  1000  communities  was  made, in  the  percent  of  cases 
indicated  below,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 

Table  III 

Cities  making  Appointments  of  Teachers  on 
Re  c oi  lmen  d at  ions  of  Superintendent .  3 


Size  of  Cities      No.  Cities        Cities  approving  re- 
Reporting         commendation  of  supt. 


mr.  f 


Over  100,000  1  49  '  37  •  75.5% 

30,000-100,000  f  170  *  133  •  78.2 

5,000-  30,000  '  430  «  307  '  71.4 

2,500  -  5,000  •  351  1  223  ■  63.5 

All  cities  '  1000  '  700  '  70.0% 


1  (Mrs.)  Joseph  Scattergood,  Relationship  of  school  board  to  the 
teachers  and  the  public,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr .  85:5  Nov. 1932,  p.  23 

2  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

3  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  The  School  Board  kember  Jan.  1933,  p.  31 
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A  similar  study  by  Def f enbaugh  and  Ziegel  shows  the  same 

tendency.  Table  IV 

Methods  and  Procedures  used  in  the  Selection 

and  Appointment  of  Teachers.  1  

~%  of  cities  using  method  in  each  group 
Over      30,000-  10,000-     2,500-  Less  than 
Method  100,000  100,000  30,000    10,000  2,500 

Board  of  Educ.  ap- 
points without 
participation  of 

superintendent  O.Ofo        1.2$        0.4$         o.2%  3,7% 

Supt.  nominates        35.2        45.3        38.1  46.1  58.0 

Supt.  appoints 
subject  to  con- 
firmation 39.6        24.7        28.2  22.9  20.6 

Other  methods  16.5  2.8  1.5  1.2  3.6 

Combine  above 

methods  8.7        26.0        31.9  30.6  14.1 

Engelhardt's  study  of  234  small  cities  of  from  2,500  to 
5Q00  population  shows  that  the  superintendent  is  asked  to 
recommend  in  86$  of  the  cases;  in  91.9$  he  establishes  re- 
lations with  the  candidates,  and  in  10  he  concludes  actual 
contracts  with  the  candidates.  2 

A  survey  of  the  state  laws  of  38  states  shows  that  not  one 
gives  the  superintendent  authority  to  contract  with  teachers, 
but  27  state  that  he  is  to  recommend  teachers.  In  some  codes 
no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  any  share  in  selection. 

The  Massachusetts  law  mentions  only  briefly  the  superintend- 
ent in  relation  to  this  function: 

* — he  shall  recommend  to  the  committee  teachers,  text-books, 
and  courses  of  study."  3 

■ —  it  (the  school  committee)  shall  elect  and  contract 
with  the  teachers  of  the  public  school,  shall  require 
full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  moral  character 
and  shall  ascertain  their  qualifications  for  teaching 
and  their  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools. "4 


1  W.S. Def f enbaugh  k  Ziegel,  W.  H. ,  op.  cit. ,  p.  114 

2  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p. 184 

3  Mass.  Dept.  of  Education,  General  Laws  Relating  to  Education, 
1921,  No.  9,  p.  45. 

4  Ibid. ,  p.  39 
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The  state  department  interprets  the  law  as  follows: 

"As  provided  by  law  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  recommend 
teache:  s  to  the  school  committee.  Before  making  such  recommend- 
ations he  should  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  credentials 
and  qualifications  of  candidates.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  full  information,  and  from  as  many  sources  as  possible. 
TThen  satisfied  that  the  candidates  possess  desirable  qualities 
for  the  positions,  he  should  recommend  such  candidates  to  the 

school  committee,"  *   nThe  school  committee  may  decline  to 

elect  candidates  presented  by  the  superintendent  who  do  not 
possess  the  qualifications  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, are  necessary  for  that  community.  The  superintendent 
should  then  be  required  to  recommend  other  candidates.  Y/hile  the 
school  committee  may,  if  it  so  desires,  elect  teachers  other 
than  those  recommended  by  the  superintendent,  as  a  matter  of 
sound  business  policy,  the  co^imittee  should  allow  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  large  authority  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

The  deputy  commissioner  of  education,  Frank  V/.  Wright,  states 
that  the  communities  of  Massachusetts  follow  these  recommendations 
almost  without  exception.  He  points  out  that  the  way  is  left 
open  for  school  committees  to  step  in  and  elect  teachers  where 
because  of  incompetence  or  other  cause  the  superintendent  is  un- 
able to  do  so. 

The  present  attitude  toward  the  relationship  of  board  and 
superintendent  is  well  summarized  in  the  N.  E.  a.  report  pre- 
viously referred  to: 

"The  superintendent  should  select  and  recommend  to  the  board 
the  applicant  who,   in  his  judgment,   is  best  qualified  to 
fill  each  vacancy.  Although  the  board  reserves  the  right  to 
approve  or  reject  his  recommendations  and  may  at  any  time 
ask  him  to  give  reasons  for  his  choice,  the  superintendent 
should  be  solely  responsible  for  finding  and  recommending 
those  who  are  to  be  employed.  He  is  best  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  select  school  employees.  Board 
members  are  not  only  less  familiar  with  the  qualities  that 
make  for  success  in  school  work  than  is  the  superintendent, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  time  to  study  carefully  the 
qualifications  of  all  the  principals,   teachers,  custodians, 
clerks,  and  other  employees  necessary  to  operate  a  school 
system.  Furthermore,  if  the  administrator  has  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  those  whom  he  directs,  employees  are  likely 
to  be  indifferent  about  co-operating  with  him.  The  board 
will  expect  to  hold  the  superintendent  responsible  for  the 


1  Massachusetts  Public  School  Administration;  Bulletin  1929, 
No.  1,  Department  of  education,  Boston;  p.  13 

2  Ibid.,  p.  7 
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efficiency  of  employees,  yet  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  do  so 
unless  he  participates  in  their  appointment.  Although  a  board 
member  or  any  other  citizen  may  properly  suggest  to  the  super- 
intendent a  name  that  he  might  consider  in  making  his  recommend- 
ation, every  nomination  should  come  from  the  superintendent. 
The  board  then  approves  them  or,  if  it  does  not  approve  his 
first  recommendation  in  any  case,  asks  him  to  nominate  another, 
A  board  member  ought  never  to  present  a  nomination  to  the 
board  unless  the  superintendent  (feeling  that  in  a  particular 
instance  that  his  recommendation  would  be  prejudiced)  declines 
to  nominate  anyone  for  the  position. 

Although  the  board  should  delegate  to  the  superintendent 
the  duty  of  finding  and  recommending  employees,  it  cannot  law- 
fully delegate  to  him,  or  to  anyone  else,  the  authority  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  them  prior  to  board  action.  The 
superintendent  recommends,  but  the  board  alone  can  legally 
decide  to  award  a  particular  contract.  For  example,  the 
school  board  may  properly  authorize  the  superintendent  to  con- 
tract with  Mr.  A.  F.  Jones  according  to  certain  designated 
terms.  It  cannot  authorize  the  superintendent  to  contract 
with  an  unnamed  pe.  son  of  his  own  choosing.  That  the  board 
cannot  delegate  to  its  superintendent,  to  one  of  its  officers, 
or  to  a  committee  the  initiative  in  entering  into  any  contract 
is  an  important  and  well-established  principle  of  school  law,"  1 


In  the  historical  development  of  the  appointive  function  it 
was  noted  that  as  each  type  of  control  outlived  its  effective- 
ness, and  as  its  powers  were  gradually  transferred  to  the  new 
authority,  the  privilege  or  right  to  select  teachers  was 
tenaciously  guarded  and  reluctantly  yielded.  Long  after  the 
town  meeting  had  yielded  to  the  board  of  selectmen  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  it  clung  to  the  right  to  select 
teachers.  It  does  not  seem  defensible  that  this  was  due  to 
any  special  gift  for  rating  candidates,  but  rather  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  3ome  psychological  trait  in  the  human 
animal  that  underlies  a  desire  to  control  the  destinies  of 
others,  to  be  able  to  "hire  and  fire",  to  have  someone  to 
whom  one  can  say,  "You  owe  your  job  to  me."  Few  would  admit 
this  trait,  but  other  explanations  seem  to  fail;  there  seems 

to  be  no  doubt  that  most  people  feel  that  they  are  rather 

1    N.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  XI:1,  Jan.  1933,  The  School  Board 
Member,  pp.30  &  31 
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infallible  judges  of  their  fellow-men's  capabilities  and  de- 
grees of  excellence.  The  fact  remains  that  superintendents  of 
schools  have  been  just  as  reluctant  to  delegate  the  "hiring  and 
firing"  function  of  their  positions  to  principals  as  the 
school  board  was  loath  to  hand  it  over  to  the  superintendents. 
And  yet,  educational  literature  is  full  of  admonitions  to  that 
effect. 

In  enlightened  communities  the  principals  are  encouraged 
to  recommend  candidates  for  vacancies  in  their  own 
schools.  This  puts  the  principal  on  the  qui  vive  for  good 
teachers,  and,  more  important,  gives  him  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  success  of  his  own  candi- 
date and  his  or  her  continued  stay  in  the  system.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  the  principal  who  has  no  alternative  but 
to  take  whatever  teacher  the  superintendent  chooses  to  foist 
upon  him  and  accordingly  has  no  special  reason  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  teacher's  success  or  his  or  her  continuance 
in  the  system. "1 

"To  eliminate  these  evils  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent and  of  his  principals  and  supervisors  to  select 
teachers."  2 

"Boards  of  education  are  coming  to  delegate  their  powers 
of  selection  to  the  superintendent  as  an  expert,  although, 
if  he  is  wise,  he  will  always  perform  this  duty  in  con- 
sultation with  some  person  who  has  to  work  directly  with 
the  teacher  -  either  the  principal  or  the  supervisor."  3 

"The  principals  should  nominate  the  teachers  of  their 
buildings.  All  nominations  should,  of  course,  come  through 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  That  sub- 
ordinates are  not  always  competent  to  select  their  employees 
is  readily  admitted,  but  that  is  beside  the  point;  such 
subordinates  should  be  chosen  who  are  qualified  to  perform 
this  service."  4 

In  the  Portland  Survey,  Cubberley  says: 

"He  (the  superintendent),  if  he  is  wise,  will  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  his  subordinates."  5 


1  Willard  S.  Elsbree,  op.  cit.,  p.  50 

2  Walter  R.  Smith,  Princioles  of  Educational  Sociology,  Hought  on 
Mifflin,   1928,  p.  588 

3  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  192 

4  Ward  G.  Reeder,  op.  cit.,  p.  51-52 

5  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  The  Portland  Survey,  World  Book  Co., 
1915,  p.  61 
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"The  person  who  has  to  work  with  the  teacher  should  always 
be  consulted  before  selection  is  made.  No  principal  or 
supervisor  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  passing 
judgment  on  new  teachers  that  they  must  direct."  -1- 

"The  superintendent  should  be  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
board  to  consult  the  principal  of  the  school  before  making 
the  appointment."  2 

How  far  does  practice  correspond  with  theory? 

The  seventh  yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Principals  of  the  National  Education  Society  gives  a  report 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  585  supervising  principals  asking 
how  much  authority  they  had  in  the  selection  of  their 
teachers : 

Table  V 


Part  taken  by  585  Supervising  Principals 
in  the  Selection  of  their  Teachers  3 


Principals 

Number 

Percent 

No  voice  in  selection  t 

154 

i  26.3$ 

Supt.  and  Principal  * 
co-operate  sometimes  1 

£92 

•  49.9 

Supt.  and  Principal 
co-operate  always 

127 

21.7 

Assignment  upon  Principals 
recommendation  only  ' 

12 

2.1 

How  indicative  these  figures  are  cannot  be  estimated.  It 
would  seem  safe  to  infer  that  a  principal  having  this  power 
would  be  more  likely  to  reply  than  one  who  had  not. 

In  1930  Franklin  C.  Roberts  conducted  a  study  of  65  New 
England  towns  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  population,  and  asked 
the  question,  "To  what  extent  do  you  consult  the  principal 

of  the  elementary  school  regarding  the  selection  of  teachers 
*    E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  117 

2  Prank  W.  Ballou,  Appointment  of  Teachers  in  Cities,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1915,  p.  184. 

3  7th  Yearbook,  Dept.  Elem.  Principals,  N.E.A.  VII:3,  p.  229 
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for  his  building?"  The  replies  follow: 


Table  VI 

Zrtent  to  which  65  New  England  Superintendents 
consult  Principals  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers,  1 


Super inten dents 


Degree 

Number 

Percent 

Always  consult  principal 

28 

43.0^ 

Have  him  meet  or  visit  candidate 

7 

10.8 

Seldom  consult 

18 

27.7 

Do  not  consult 

16 

24.6 

Welcome  suggestions 

3 

4.6 

Give  consideration  to  principal 

2 

3.1 

"So  close  to  the  system  he  does 

not  need  to  consult  principal" 

1 

1.5 

Permit  principal  to  select 

his  own  teachers: 

Always 

0 

0.0 

Occasionally 

7 

10.8 

Seldom 

3 

4.6 

Never 

50 

76.9 

Blanks 

5 

7.7 

While  these  replies  would  indicate  that  about  half  the 
principals  are  "consulted",  the  term  is  so  indefinite  as  to  be 
of  little  value  in  showing  to  what  extent  the  principals 
actually  participate.  Also,  there  is  no  data  showing  how  many 
of  the  principals  were  supervising  principals. 

To  the  writer's  questionnaire  there  were  86  replies  re- 
porting on  the  participation  of  supervising  principals  in 
teacher  selection. 


Franklin  C.  Roberts,  How  Some  New  England  Superintendents 
Select  their  Elementary  Teachers.  Unpublished  study, 
Boston  University,  1930,  pp.  37  &  39 
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Table  VII 

Extent  to  which  86  Superintendents  allow  Principals 
to  Participate  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers. 
(Massachusetts) 

Extent  of  ParticiDation 

by  Principals  Usually  Occasionally  Never  Blanks 

Personally  interview 

candidates  30  26  10  20 

Interview  with  supt.  33  29  9  10 

Take  no  part  6  17  12  35 

Take  entire  charge  0  5  78  5 
Yisit  candidates  in 

classroom  19  33  11  18 

This  table  would  indicate  that  it  is  fairly  common  practice 
for  principals  to  take  active  part  in  the  selection  of  their 
teachers.  Even  the  subdivision  of  the  selective  technique  into 
the  above  headings  gives  little  information  as  to  the  consider- 
ation given  principals'  recommendations.  In  order  to  have  some 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  these  answers  the  heads  of  three  com- 
mercial teachers'  agencies  and  the  state  registration  bureau 
were  interviewed  by  the  writer.  Their  statements  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Comparatively  few  elementary  principals  interview  teachers. 

Less  than  10$  of  candidates  placed  are  interviewed  by 

principals. 

High  school  principals  and  principals  of  large  junior  high 
schools  make  up  the  majority  of  these. 

Principals  in  large  cities  seemingly  play  less  part  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  than  principals  in  moderate  size 
communities. 

Observation  leads  us  to  believe  that  most  principals  are 

as  able  to  select  the  better  candidates  as  the  superintendents 

These  statements,  of  course,  apply  only  to  candidates 
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recommended  by  the  agencies  and  yield  no  information  as  to 
the  principals*  participation  in  the  selection  of  teachers 
from  among  those  applying  directly. 

However  reliable  the  results  in  the  above  studies  in  re- 
vealing actual  practice,  it  would  appear  that  in  theory,  at 
least,  superintendents  are  willing  to  delegate  considerable 
powers  to  their  principals.  There  is  evidence  that  there  is 
a  trend  in  this  direction;  that  its  evolution  will  be  slow 
is  an  assumption  justified  by  recalling  the  reluctance  of 
former  selecting  agencies  to  delegate  this  function. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  function  of  the  school  committee  is  to  legislate,  to 
form  policies  and  to  judge  results.  The  executive  functions 
for  which  the  board  is  legally  responsible  are  largely,  and 
should  be  entirely,  delegated  to  the  superintendent,  the 
board  reserving  the  right  of  final  approval  or  rejection. 
The  function  of  the  superintendent  is  the  execution  of  board 
policies  and  the  active  administration  of  the  details  of 
school  matters. 

While  the  final  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of 
teachers  rests  with  the  school  board,  all  appointments 
should  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent* 
Should  his  recommendations  be  rejected,  he  should  be  required 
to  make  further  recommendations. 

The  same  reasons  that  justify  the  superintendent's 
selecting  teachers  for  the  system  apply  equally  to  the 
selection  of  teachers  by  the  principals  of  the  buildings  to 
which  they  are  to  be  assigned.  All  recommendations  by  the 
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principal  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  superintendent,  who  in 
turn  recommends  to  the  board.  No  principal  should  be  obliged 
to  work  with  a  teacher  whom  he  cannot  recommend. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  permit  the  princi- 
pals to  take  active  part  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
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Chapter  IV 
The  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

The  school  laws  of  Massachusetts  contain  the  following 
passage:  "It  (the  school  committee)  shall  elect  and  contract 
with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  shall  reauire  full 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  moral  character,  and  shall 
ascertain  their  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  their 
capacity  for  the  government  of  schools."  ^ 

Compliance  with  this  law  suggests  that  certain  general 
qualifications  be  adopted  by  the  board  as  fundamental  to  a 
candidate's  being  given  consideration  for  a  teaching  position, 
Herein  the  board  exercises  its  policy-forming  function,  but 
here,  too,  the  superintendent's  advice  should  be  sought  and 
heeded.  The  codification  of  minimum  reauirements  will  save 
the  board  and  the  superintendent  much  embarrassment  and  un- 
pleasantness in  dealing  with  individual  cases,  and  will  en- 
able selecting  officers  to  make  a  preliminary  sifting  of 
candidates  before  entering  upon  the  task  of  meeting  them  per- 
sonally. Justification  of  this  proposal  is  easily  found  in 
the  literature: 

"To  facilitate  matters  definite  policies  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  all  personnel  must  be  prepared,  and  these  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  school  board."  2 

And  more  specifically, 

"Eligibility  reauirements  should  be  defined  in  a  direct, 
comprehensive  statement  covering  age,  academic  education, 
professional  training,  experience,  other  credentials 
such  as  birth,  health,  vaccination,  moral  character, 
and  graduation."  3 

"Another  step  in  improving  the  conditions  surrounding  the 

1  Mass.  General  Laws  Relating  to  Education,  loc.  cit. 

2  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 

3  Frank  W.  Ballou,  op.  cit. p. 179 
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selection  of  teachers  is  to  get  certain  definite  standards  of 
competency  formulated  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  education."  ^ 

In  1920  Almack  reported  a  study  of  teacher  qualifications 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  asked  on  156  different  ap- 
plication blanks.  The  list  consisted  of  70  different  items  ap- 
pearing at  least  once.  The  25  items  having  the  greatest 
frequency  are  listed  herewith. 

Table  VIII 

25  items  of  highest  frequency  appear- 
ing on  application  blanks.  * 

Education  Salary  expected 

Experience  When  available 

Age  When  born 

Married  Photograph 

Certificate  Defects 

Health  School  activities 

Height  Subjects  or  grade 

Weight  Foreign  languages 

Last  salary  Graduate  study 

Position  wanted  Number  of  children 

Expect  to  begin  Subjects  studied 

Church  membership  Race;  nationality 
Special  subjects 

While  this  study  is  now  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  it  is 

still  widely  quoted  and  contains  all  the  items  appearing  in  otdier 

and  less  extensive  studies,  and  may  properly  be  used  as  a  basis 

for  framing  suggestions  for  policies  to  be  adopted  by  school 

committees. 

The  policies  established  by  the  board  apply  to  all  new  teach- 
ers, not  to  individual  cases,  and  will  greatly  affect  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  school  system.  Standards  for  abstract  qualities 
such  as  moral  character  and  personality  may  be  set  in  a  general 
way,  but  such  standards  are  indefinite  and  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  candidate  meets  them  is  a  matter  to  be  left  to 

the  judgment  of  the  selecting  officers.  Other  qualifications, 

1  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Public  School  Administration,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1916,  p.  203. 

2  John  Almack,  The  Selection  of  Teacher,  Am. Sch.Bd. Jr .  61:5 
Nov.  1920,  p.  29 
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however,  are  readily  measurable,  and  here  definite  standards 
may  be  established.  Applying  the  test  of  objectivity  to  the 
above  list  yields  certain  conclusions: 

Years  of  training,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  can 
be  vouched  for  by  credentials  from  teacher-training  institu- 
tions. 

Experience,  age,  marital  status,  number  of  children,  and 
place  of  residence  are  readily  and  reliably  determined. 
The  question  of  certification  is  not  pertinent  in  Massa- 
chusetts, except  in  small  state-aided  high  schools. 
Health,  height,  weight,  and  defects  may  be  objectively 
measured  by  proper  examination. 

Church  membership  may  not  be  inquired  into  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law. 

The  question  of  photographs  need  not  be  considered  as  in 

practically  all  cases  personal  interviews  are  held. 

All  other  items  apply  to  particular  positions  and  candidates 

and  may  be  left  to  the  selecting  officer. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  board  can  definitely  and  properly 
set  standards  for 

Age 

Training 
Experience 
Marital  Status 
Residence 
Health 

This  does  not  mean  that  for  every  one  of  the  above  items 
minimum  standards  are  desirable.  The  board  may  decide,  for 
example,  that  it  wishes  to  make  no  residence  requirement.  By 
this  decision  it  has  adopted  the  policy  cnat  there  shall  be  no 
restriction  as  to  where  a  teacher  lives.  It  is  essential,  how- 
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ever,  that  it  declare  itself  on  each  of  these  points  for  the 
guidance  of  the  superintendent  in  making  his  selections.  Such 
policies  minimize  the  possibility  of  nepotism,  political  press- 
ure, and  other  extraneous  influences  lowering  the  standards  of 
the  schools  and  opening  the  system  to  all  kinds  of  outside 
meddling. 

The  qualifications  usually  required  of  teachers  may,  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  be  resolved  into  two  groups:   (1)  those 
that  are  absolute,  easily  measured,  or  objectively  determined, 
and  (2)  those  that  may  be  evaluated  only  on  the  basis  of 
opinion  and  judgment.  The  former  group  comprises  the  more  easily 
determined  qualifications  such  as  amount  of  training  and  ex- 
perience, health,  and  marital  status.  These  may  be  subjected 
to  definite  regulation  to  suit  the  wishes  and  requirements  of 
the  particular  community,  and,  in  addition,  they  may  be  deter- 
mined in  advance  without  personal  conferences  with  the  candi- 
dates. In  the  latter  category  may  be  listed  such  personal 
qualities  as  character,  personality,  etc.  For  these  definite 
standards  cannot  be  set;  the  degree  to  which  a  given  candidate 
possesses  them  must  be  determined  by  the  careful  observation 
and  judgment  of  the  employing  official. 

These  two  classifications  of  qualifications  have  no  signi- 
ficance except  as  they  facilitate  and  systematize  selection  and 
except  as  they  simplify  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this 
study. 
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Qualifications  that  may  be  defined 
by  Regulations, 


Age 

From  the  previous  discussion  of  turnover  it  is  evident  that 
the  teaching  life  of  the  average  teacher  is  short.  This  fact 
indicates  that  teachers  as  a  whole  are  a  youthful  group.  A 
facetious  critic  has  defined  the  teaching  profession  as  a  "mob 
of  mobile  maidens  meditating  matrimony",  implying  that  the 
few  years  of  teaching  are  a  stop-gap  between  school  days  and 
marriage. 

Little  has  been  written  of  age  as  it  bears  on  teaching 
efficiency,  and  there  is  little  of  value  in  what  is  available. 

Lewis  states  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  be- 
tween 20  and  30  years  of  age.  1  Davis  found  60$  of  all  high  school 
teachers  between  these  ages,  2  and  Judd  in  St.  Louis  found  an 
equal  percentage  of  elementary  school  women.3    Works  in  a  survey 
of  the  schools  of  New  York  found  the  median  age  of  teachers. 

Table  IX 

Median  Ages  of  Teachers  in  Schools 
of  New  York  State.  4 

Type  of  School  Median  Age 

of  Teachers 

In  1-teacher  rural  schools  23,7  years 

■     2-teacher     "  n  27.7  " 

In  village  elementary  rt  28.5  " 

n    high  schools  26.0  n 

"     3rd  class  cities  29.0  " 

"    2nd  class      n  34.0  rt 

These  figures  show  the  drift  of  older  teachers  to  the  larg- 
er communities  as  they  become  more  experienced. 

Quoting  Lewis  further,  "Knights  study  states  that  age  has 

1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  254 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid. 
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little  if  anything  to  do  with  good  teaching  and  should  con- 
sequently be  neglected  in  the  selection  of  teachers."  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Cubberley,  "  — many  super- 
intendents contend  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
service,  most  teachers  reach  a  plane  where  they  cease  to  make 
any  substantial  improvement.  This  period  is  usually  reached  at 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  service."  2 

Roberts  in  his  study  states,  "Heads  of  agencies  and  place- 
ment bureaus  admit  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  place  per- 
sons after  forty  years  of  age,   the  idea  being  that  a  person 
who  is  not  permanently  located  by  that  age  is  in  some  way 
lacking  in  those  things  that  make  for  successful  teaching."  ^ 

The  report  of  the  school  department  of  St.  Louis  for  1917 
has  the  following  comment:  "It  is  doubtful  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  younger  than  25  years  of  age  is  desirable 
since  the  turnover  through  resignation  is  greater  for  teachers 
before  that  age  than  for  those  somewhat  older."  4 

The  recent  University  of  Iowa  study  shows  the  following 
median  ages  for  teachers. 

Table  I 

Median  Ages  of  Teachers  in  Schools 
of  Iowa  (1932)  5 

Type  of  School      Median  Ages 

Rural  28.4  years 

City  elementary  26.9  " 

Junior  High  33.1  " 

Senior  High  26.7  " 

Principal,  elem.  42.5  " 

"              J.H.S.  40,1  " 

"              S.H.S.  27.0  " 
Superintendents  34.0  " 
 All  types  25.8  " 

1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  261 

2  Ibid.,  p.  260 

3  Franklin  C.  Roberts,  op.  cit. p. 33 

4  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Annual  Report  of  Supt. ,  1927 

5  Peterson,  E.  T. ,  et  al.  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand.  Univ.  of 
Studies  VIII:2.,  p.  318. 
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Roberts  found  that  of  56  New  England  superintendents,  nine 
had  regulations  limiting  ages,  47  had  no  such  regulation.  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  various  state  laws  reveals  that  all 
but  nine  of  the  states  have  set  a  minimum  age  for  candidates 
for  state  certificates.  Of  those  states  having  such  a  minimum 
the  median  age  is  eighteen  years  with  the  distribution  as  follows 

Table  II 

Number    of    states    having  certain 
minimum  ages  for  the  certification 
of    teachers.  * 

Minimum  Age  for  Number  of 

Certification  States 

16  years  1 

17  »  4 

18  ■  30 

19  "  1 

20  "  3 

In  New  England,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  have  no  age 
requirement.  Lewis  comments  on  this  by  saying,  "In  practice 
beginners  in  those  states  are  usually  older  than  in  many 
states  where  a  minimum  age  is  specified."  3 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  rather  high  correlation 
between  the  age  of  beginning  teachers  and  the  length  of  train- 
ing. Where  two  or  more  years  of  training  beyond  high  school 
are  required,  it  is  an  exceptional  teacher  who  is  much  under 
twenty  upon  her  entrance  to  the  teaching  profession.  Lewis 
claims  that  this  is  the  desirable  age  and  states  that  by  re- 
quiring it  as  a  minimum  three  things  are  assured:  ^ 

1.  Increased  maturity. 

2.  Increased  professional  and  academic  preparation* 

3.  Increased  professional  stability. 


1  Franklin  C.  Roberts,  loc.  cit. 

2  Katherine  Cook,  State  Laws  and  Regulations  Governing  Teach- 
ers' Certificates.  Bulletin  1927  No.  19.  Bur.  of  Educ.  Wash- 
ington, p.  278 

3  E.E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  225 

4  Ibid.  p. ,  258 
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In  the  absence  of  proof  of  any  relationship  between  age  and 
efficiency  it  would  seem  advisable  to  establish  no  minimum  or 
maximum.  Every  administrator  can  point  to  superior  teachers  all 
along  the  age  curve,  and  likewise  there  are  countless  examples 
of  inefficiency  at  all  age  levels.  Here  is  a  matter  requiring 
the  judgment  of  the  selecting  officer  in  each  individual  case, 
rather  than  one  for  the  board  to  determine  by  adopting  a 
policy.  To  quote  Lewis  again,  it  would  seem  well  nto  hold  in 
abeyance  any  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  significance 
of  age  and  its  relation  to  teachers*  efficiency".  1 


Training. 

To  get  a  picture  of  the  training  standards  now  in  vogue, 
the  findings  of  several  studies  will  be  considered. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  April 
1932  conducted  a  survey  of  training  requirements  in  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  a  population  of  30,000  and  over. 

Table  XII 

Number  of  Years  of  Training  Required 
of  teachers  in  274  Cities  of  the  U.S.  2 

%  of  Cities  Requiring  var- 
Amount  of  Training      ious  amounts  of  training  in 

Elem.     J.H.S.  S.H.S. 

85  Cities  over 
100,000  pop. 

Two  years  63.5%  8.2%  0.0% 

Three    n  20.0  14.1  2.4 

Four     n  15.3  55.3  85.8 

Over  four     "  0.0  3.6  11.8 

No  data  1.2  18.8  0.0 

Medians        2  yrs.     4  yrs      4  yrs. 


1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.  p. 262 

2  Adapted  from  Circular  No.  4  April  1932,  Dept.  of  Supt. ,  Educ*l 
Research  Service,  N.  E.  A.  p.  10 
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Table  XII,  cont'd 


Amount  of  Training 

Elem. 

J  •  H  •  S  • 

S  •  H  •  S . 

189  Cities  from 

30,000  to  100,000 

population 

One  year 

u*t 

0.0# 

0.0$ 

Two  years 

67.2 

12.7 

1.1 

Three  w 

21.2 

16.9 

.5 

Four  " 

9.0 

56.6 

85.8 

Over  four  " 

♦  5 

1.1 

6.3 

No  data 

.5 

12.7 

6.3 

Medians      2  yrs.     4  yrs.    4  yrs. 
It  is  rather  significant  that  while  the  medians  are  two, 
four,  and  four,  for  the  elementary,   junior  high,  and  senior 
high  schools,  respectively,  several  cities  of  good  size  have  r 
yet  accepted  those  standards. 

Another  N.  E.  A.  study  of  wider  scope  shows  the  minimum 
requirements  in  cities  ranging  from  2,500  to  over  100,000 
population   in   United  States. 

Table  XIII 

Educational  Qualifications  Required  of  Newly 
Appointed  Teachers  in  1930  -  31.  1 

io  of  cities  requiring  each  amount 
of  post-secondary  training. 

Years 


Types  of  Schools 

-1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Elementary  schools 

in  1482  cities 

.2 

2.8 

74.7 

16.1 

6.1 

.1 

0.0 

Junior  High  Schools 

in  1221  cities 

.2 

.7 

23.8 

24.5 

50.2 

.6 

0.0 

Senior  High  Schools 

in  1398  cities 

.1 

.9 

.9 

94.6 

3.4 

.1 

Read:  Of  1482  cities  .2$  required  less  than  one  year  of  post 
secondary  training. 


1    N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin  X:l  Jan.  1932  The  Selection  and 
Appointment  of  Teachers,  p.  8 
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Table  XIV 


Comparison  of  Educational  Qualifications 
Required  of  Newly  Appointed  Teachers 
in  1927-28  and  1930-31.  1 


Amount  of  training 
required  beyond 
high  school. 


Elementary  schools 

Two  or  more  years 
More  than  two  years 

No.  of  cities  reporting 

Junior  High  Schools 

Four  or  more  years 

No.  of  cities  reporting 

Senior  high  schools 

Four  or  more  years 
More  than  four  years 

No.  of  cities  reporting 


Percent  of  cities  requiring 
certain  qualifications. 


1928 


92.0% 
11.8 

1452 


31.1% 
1159 


92.0 
3.5 

1372 


1931 


97.05 
22.3 

1482 


50.8% 
1221 


98.1 
3.5 

1398 


Read:  92%  of  1452  U.  S.  cities  in  1928  reported  requiring  two 
or  more  years  of  training  beyond  high  school  for  elementary 
school  teachers;  in  1931,  97%  of  1482  cities  reported  this 
requirement. 

An  examination  of  these  figures  reveals  that  in  every  type 
of  school  there  has  been  a  demand  for  increased  training. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  increase  of  nearly  20%  in  the 
cities  requiring  four  or  more  years  of  preparation  for  junior 
high  school  teaching.  Likewise,  the  increase  of  11%  in  the 
number  of  cities  requiring  more  than  two  years  of  training 
for  elementary  school  teaching  indicates  a  trend  toward 
improved  professional  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  lower 
grades. 


1    IT.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin,  X:l  January  1932,  op.  cit.,p.l2 
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Turning  to  Massachusetts,  significant  figures  are  found. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 

Education  made  June  30,  1930  gives  the  amounts  of  training 

of  teachers  in  the  various  types  of  schools. 

Table  XV 


Amount  of  Training  of  Teachers  in  Schools 
of  Massachusetts,  June  30,  1930  1 

Type  of  School 


Kind  of  Training 

Elementary 

Junior 

High 

Senior 

High 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Number 

* 

Number 

% 

Number 

* 

College  and  Normal 

160 

1.0 

122 

3.6 

258 

4.6 

College 

498 

2.9 

878 

25.8 

4045 

71.3 

Normal  School 

13064 

77.1 

1908 

56.0 

704 

12.4 

City  Trng  School 

1233 

7.3 

153 

4.5 

113 

2.0 

Secondary  school  with 

one  or  more  addition- 

al years  of  training 

1209 

7.1 

240 

7.1 

443 

7.8 

High  school  only 

687 

4.1 

76 

2.2 

76 

1.3 

Not  graduates  of 

secondary  school 

88 

.5 

28 

.8 

33 

.6 

Totals 

16939 

3405 

5672 

These  figures  are  of  little  value 

for  a 

fine 

analysis, 

but 

they  do  show  general  tendencies.  The  term  "normal  school"  in- 


cludes graduates  of  two-,  three-,  and  four-year  courses.  Since 
however,  the  minimum  course  at  a  normal  school  in  Massachusetts 
is  of  two  years'  length,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  term 
represents  a  minimum  of  two  years'  training.  And,  since  the 
three  and  four  year  courses  offered  are  of  fairly  recent  origin, 
it  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  teachers  under  this 
heading  have  had  two  years  of  training.  It  is  startling  to  note 
that  in  Massachusetts  there  were  in  1930  5%  of  the  elementary 
teachers  with  only  high  school,  or  less,  preparation.  While  tte  re 
is  no  data  to  prove  the  point,  the  statement  was  made  by  a  member 

gf  the  department  that  the  majority  of  these  were  in  shop  work. 

1    Mass.  Dept.  of  Educ.  Bulletin,  No.  9,  1931,  Salaries  of  Teachers 
p.,  42 
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In  response  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  in  connection 
with  this  study,  the  following  figures  were  secured. 

Table  XVI 

Years  of  Training  Required  of  Teachers  in 
Towns  and  Cities  of  Massachusetts 

Elementary  Junior  High  Senior  High 

Amount  of  Training 

Number      %  Number      %  Number  % 

Towns  Towns  Towns 


Less  than  two  years 

3 

3.0$ 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0% 

Two  years 

65 

65.0 

11 

14.3 

0 

0.0 

Three  years 

23 

23.0 

26a 

33.8 

2 

2.1 

Four  years 

5 

5.0 

36 

46.7 

86bc 

92.5 

More  than  four  years 

0. 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.1 

No  requirement 

4 

4.0 

4 

5.2 

4 

4.3 

Number  places  reporting  100 

77 

93 

a  Two  towns 

require 

"either 

three 

or  four 

years". 

b  Four  towns 

require 

"four  or 

more 

years". 

c  Two  towns 

"accept 

less  than  four  years 

for 

commercial 

teachers. 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  minima  of  two 
years  for  the  elementary  school  and  four  years  for  the  high 
school  have  been  generally  accepted.  While  the  median  for  the 
junior  high  school  is  four  years,  there  are  still  nearly  half 
of  the  towns  accepting  training  of  three  years  or  less. 

In  only  37%  of  these  communities,  however,  are  these  re- 
quirements stipulated  by  board  regulations.  In  the  other  63%  o5f 
cases  the  "actual  practice"  was  reported.  Here  again,  there 
is  a  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  replies.  There  is  no 
way  of  determining  how  much  the  report  of  actual  practice  may 
be  influenced  by  the  educational  theories  or  the  wishes  of  the 
superintendent . 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  two  yeaB 
of  training  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  elementary  school  teachers  and  four  years  of  training 
for  the  high  school.  The  practice  in  the  junior  high  school  is 
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not  as  well  standardized.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  is  the  infant  of  the  school  organization;  that  it  was  first 
manned  by  the  more  successful  teachers  from  the  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  -$fea&  that  it  has  made  rapid  progress  in  rais- 
ing training  standards  for  its  teachers,   (see  Table  XIV)  The 
interval  between  1928  and  1931  shows  an  increase  of  20%  in  the 
number  of  cities  requiring  four  years  of  training. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  general  level  of 
professional  training  is  being  raised.  In  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education  in  the  United  States  (  1928  -  1930  )  1  it  is  report- 
ed that  eleven  states  during  that  time  set  two  years  as  the 
minimum  certification  requirement  for  elementary  teachers. 
Arizona  has  set  a  requirement  of  three  years,  and  California 
will  require  four  years.  In    1933  the  state  of  V/ashington  will 
have  a  three  year  minimum,  and  the  District  of  Oiumbia  will 
require  four  years.  The  federal  district  in  1933  will  also  re- 
quire a  master's  degree  for  high  school  teachers.  The  report 
also  points  out  that  while  certification  requirements  have  in- 
creased, in  all  cases  these  represent  the  minima  and  that  in 
many  progressive  communities  in  the  states  even  higher  levels 
of  professional  preparation  are  demanded.     As  Myers  points  out 
in  his  dissertation,  "The  day  has  passed  in  American  education 
when  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  prove  that  one  year  of  education 
beyond  the  high  school  was  an  insufficient  amount  of  training. 
No  important  recommendation  or  proposal  regarding  training  re- 
quirements has  been  made  within  the  last  ten  years  which  con- 
templated a  minimum  training  period  of  less  than  two  years 

beyond  the  high  school  for  elementary,  and  four  years  for  high 

  in 

1      Benjamin  W.  Frazier,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  the  U.  S. 
Bur.  of  Educ.  Bulletin  1931  No.  20;  Vol.  I,  p.  10. 
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school  teachers.  1 

The  N.  E«  A.  study  (1931)  of  persons  completing  training  in 
1929  analyzed  the  training  of  93,336  such  graduates;  of  these 
33,161  or  more  than  a  third  were  graduates  of  four  year 
courses.  2 

There  appears  in  the  literature  no  argument  for  a  double 
standard  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  enriched 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  requires  today  as  highly 
specialized  and  extensive  training  as  in  the  upper  grades. 
Buckingham  in  his  study  of  teacher  supply  and  demand  in  Ohio 
sets  the  standard  of  four  years  of  training  for  all  teachers.  3 

Lewis  states  that  "ultimately  elementary  teachers  should  be 
as  well  trained  as  high  school  teachers. n  4 

In  view  of  the  present  surplus  of  teachers  and  also  of  the 
downward  trend  of  salaries  in  the  present  depression,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  raising  training  standards  for 
new  teachers.  Progressive  communities  have  already  looked 
ahead  and  are  making  rules  raising  the  minimum  qualifications 
by  some  definite  future  date.  It  appears  certain  that  such  a 
policy  is  bound  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and 
gradually  to  weed  out  incompetents  that  clog  the  educational 
machinery  and  keep  professional  standards  and  salary  schedules 
at  a  low  level. 

A  consideration  of  teacher  training  should  not  fail  to 
point  out  the  studies  that  have  been  made  to  determine  how 
training  affects  teaching  efficiency. 

1  Alonzo  ?.  Myers,  A  Teacher -Training  Program  for  Ohio,  Columbia 
Univ.  Contributions  to  Educ.  No. 226,  1927,  p.  108 

2  N.E.A.  Research  Bulletin  12:5,  1931,  op.  cit.,  p.  343 

3  Burdette  R.  Buckingham,  op.  cit. p. 154. 

4  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  210 
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Greene  1  in  a  study  of  103  University  of  Washington  graduates 
found  the  following  correlations  between  superintendents'  rat- 
ings and 

(a)  Training  professors'  ratings  +.87 

(b)  Critic  teachers*  ratings  -r.77 

(c)  Major  professors'  marks  +.82 

(d)  Total  grades  in  college  +  .42 

(e)  Intelligence  ratings  +.21 

Corey  2  and  Butsch  3  report  the  following  studies  and  the 
correlation  coefficients  found  in  each. 

Table  XVII 

Summary  of  Correlation  Studies  to  Determine 
Relation  of  Teaching  Success  with 
Various    Training  Variables 


Ritter  Average  scholarship  +.65 

Almy  &  Sorenson  Last  semester  academic  marks  +.45 

Kolstad  Average  mark  academic  studies  +.06 

Anderson  Average  college  grades  +.19 

Mead  and  Holley  Scholarship  in  teaching  subjects  +.24 

Zant  Methods  courses  +.27 

Whitney  Professional  marks  in  normal  sch.  +.14 

Almy  &  Sorenson  Marks  in  practice  teaching  +.69 

Pyle                                        ft            ft            ft                        tt  +#15 

Stopher                    n        n        n                ft  +.30 

Davis  k  French  Professional  training  courses  +.41 

Ritter  College  training  +.29 

Somers  High  school  marks  +.77 

Whitney                     ■          ■          »  +.09 

Somers  Normal  school  success  +.73 

Knight                      n             «           n  +#15 


Few  of  these  correlations  are  significant.  Every  high  cor- 
relation is  contradicted  by  a  low  correlation  for  the  same 
pair  of  dat-^.  At  present  there  are  too  many  variables  present 
that  cannot  be  held  statistically  constant.  The  unreliability 
of  teicher-rat ing  schemes  is  notorious;  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  marks  given  in  different  schools  or  between  those 
given  by  different  instructors  in  the  same  institutions. 


1  G. I. Greene ,  Relation  of  College  Credentials,  Am. Sch. Bd. Jr. 
72:54,  June  1926,  p.  54 

2  Stephen  Id.  Corey,  The  Present  State  of  Ignorance  about  Factors 
Affecting  Teaching  Success,  Ed.  Adm.  &  Super XVIII : 2 ,  Feb.»32 
p.  481 

3  R.L.C. Butsch,  Teacher  Rating,  Rev. Ed.  Res.  Vol. I, 1931,  p.  103 
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Butsch  concludes:  "Correlat ion  studies  in  general  have  fail- 
ed to  reveal  any  significant  relationship  between  general  teach- 
ing ability  and  training*  scholarship,  intelligence,  experience, 
age,  salary,  credits  earned,  or  professional  tests."  ^ 

Corey  is  in  agreement:  "It  is  impossible  at  present  to  agree 
even  on  fundamentals,  so  that  nO  matter  how  refined  statistic- 
ally this  type  of  investigation  may  be  it  is  still  philosophical, 
and  not  scientific,  objective,  or  verifiable."  ■ 

So,  this  lengthy  discussion  see::s  .to  reach  an  impasse; 
apparently  there  are  three  conclusions  to  be  drawn: 

1.  Theory  and  the  trend  of  practice  favors  establishing 
minimal  training  requirements  of  two  and  four  years 
for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  respectively. 

2.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  raise  training  standards. 

3.  There  is  no  statistical  proof  that  additional  training 
promises  greater  teaching  efficiency. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  trend  has  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period  of  years,  that  the  recognizedly  pro- 
gressive schools  have  set  the  pace  for  improvement,  and  that 
the  tax-payers  to  date  have  been  willing  to  pay  for  improved 
training.  The  failure  of  statistics  to  prove  benefits  lies  in 
the  inaccuracy  of  measuring  devices. 

Summary 

1.  It  is  the  function  of  the  board  to  adopt  policies 
setting  up  standards  of  training  for  new  teachers. 

2.  Massachusetts,  in  common  with  most  of  the  states, 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  place  the  minimum  of  train- 

ing  at  two  years  for  elementary  schools  and  four  years 

1  R,  L.  C.  Butsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  107 

2  Stephen  M.  Corey,  op.  cit.,  p.  489 
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for  secondary  schools. 

3.  Policies  should  be  formulated  setting  these  minima  and 
outlining  a  program  which  shall  ultimately  require  four 
years  of  training,  at  least,  at  all  grade  levels. 

4.  No  statistical  procedures  have  been  devised  for  measur- 
ing objectively  either  the  effectiveness  of  training  or 
the  reliability  of  ratings  of  success,  or  the  correlation 
between  the  two. 

5.  The  best  educational  opinion  indicates  that  broad  train- 
ing is  essential  to  success. 

* 

Experience 

Should  school  boards  adopt  a  policy  requiring  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  of  experience  of  candidates? 

Experience,  as  ordinarily  defined,  means  simply  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  teaching.  It  does  not  usually  take  into  ac- 
count the  type  of  experience,  the  standing  of  the  schools  or 
the  community  in  which  it  is  gained,  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
competently  supervised,  or  whether  it  has  been  a  benefit  or  a 
detriment  to  the  teacher's    initial  efficiency. 

The  writer's  study  of  idassachusetts  towns  and  cities  yields 
some  information  as  to  practices. 


Boston  University 
School  cf  option 
Library 
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Table  XVIII 

Amount  of  Experience  Required  in  Schools  of 
Some  Massachusetts  Towns  and  cities.  (1932) 


Elementary 

Junior 

Senior 

High 

Amount  of  Experience  Number 

% 

Number 

Hi|h 

Number 

i° 

Towns 

Towns 

Tov/ns 

No  experience  requirement  46 

46.5 

32 

39.1 

34 

36.1 

One  year  28 

28.3 

21 

25.6 

28 

29.8 

Two  years  17 

17.1 

20 

24.4 

22 

23.4 

More  than  two  years  1 

1.0 

2 

2.4 

3 

3.2 

Depends  on  candidate  7 

7.1 

7 

8.5 

7 

7.5 

No.  Communities  Reporting  99 

82 

94 

The  figures  indicate  that 

from  a 

third 

to  a 

half  of 

the 

towns  have  no  experience  requirements  in  the  various  schools; 

about  one-fourth  of  the  communities  require  one  year,  and  about 

one-fifth  require  two  years  of  experience. 

The  N.  E.  A.  survey  of  1930-31  gives  the  figures  from  a 

large  number  of  United  States  towns  and  cities. 

Table  XIX 

Experience  Requirements  for  Newly 
Appointed    Teachers  in  1930-31  1 


Percent  of  cities  re 

quiring  each 

amount 

of 

experience 

Years 

Types  of  schools 

None  1 

2 

+  2 

Elementary  schools 

in  1470  cities 

58.5$  18.0$ 

22.4$ 

1.1$ 

Junior  high  schools 

in  1198  cities 

47.3  19.3 

30.0 

3.4 

Senior  high  schools 

in  1391  cities 

47.3  17.7 

30.6 

4.4 

Read:  Of  1470  U.  S.  cities  58.5$  require  no  experience 
of  elementary  school  teachers;  3.4$  require  more  than 
two  years  of  experience  of  junior  high  school  teachers. 


Adapted  from  N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin  X:l,  January  1931, 
Table  3,  p.  13. 
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The  returns  from  this  study  indicate  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  communities  make  no  experience  requirement  than 
in  the  Massachusetts  study.  The  communities  are  very  nearly 
evenly  divided  as  to  whether  experience  should  be  required  or 
not. 

Tiegs  says,  nThe  term  "experience"  is  subject  to  many  inter- 
pretations. Those  in  charge  of  selection  should  ascertain  care- 
fully whether  or  not  the  experience  is  of  the  particular  type 
demanded."  1 

In  Butsch's  correlation  studies  of  teaching  success,  he 
reports  the  following  correlation  coefficients  between  ex- 
perience and  success  found  in  various  investigations. 

Table  XX 

Summary  of  Correlation  Studies  of  the  Relation 
between  Experience  and  Success.  2 


Investigator  r 

Barthelmess  &  Boyer  +#35 

Boardman  +.39 

Boyce  +.43 

Davis  &  French  +.23 

Knight  +.04 

Hitter  +.75 

Ward  +.23 


The  r's  of  these  studies  vary  from  "insignificant"  to  "high 
correlation.  As  in  the  studies  of  training  and  success  there  is 
the  difficulty  of  objectively  rating  success  and  of  holding 
constant  the  variables  of  experience.  The  findings  cannot  be 
considered  of  great  value. 

The  N.  E.  A.  study  indicates  a  very  slight  increase  between 
1923  and  1931  in  the  number  of  cities  below  100,000  population 
requiring  experience,  but  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 

large  cities  having  such  requirement.  Neither  trend  is  signi- 

1  E.W.Tiegs,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr.  84: 3, Mar .1932. , p.  28 

2  R.L.C.Butsch,  op.cit.,  p.  105 
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ficant,  and  the  report  warns  against  basing  conclusions  on  the 
findings.  1 

The  same  report  states  that  the  arguments  against  an  experience 
regulation  are  two.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  requirement  draws 
the  cream  of  the  experienced  personnels  away  from  the  smaller  and 
less  affluent  communities.  This  is  contrary  to  the  basic  theory 
of  education  that  equal  educational  opportunity  should  be  given 
all  children.  In  the  second  place,  and  more  easily  defensible, 
the  fact  that  a  teacher  is  experienced  in  no  way  guarantees  teach- 
ing efficiency.  "Practice  does  not  make  perfect  unless  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  practice."  As  supervision  becomes  more  efficient, 
experience  will  become  a  more  reliable  index  of  ability.  2 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the    question,  however.  Many  com- 
munities have  had  so  much  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  hire  local 
teachers  upon  their  graduation  from  training  institutions  that  the 
experience  requirement  has  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  self-preserv- 
ation. This  may  be  desirable  in  some  communities  where  the  feeling 
persists  that  local  residents  have  first  claim  on  teaching  posi- 
tions, but  the  fearless  application  of  proper  selection  techniques, 
together  zri th  standards  of  training,  health,  character,  personality, 
etc.,  should  eliminate  the  problem,  provided  the  board  gives  staunch 
support  to  its  superintendent  in  the  face  of  outside  pressure. 
Such  an  attitude  should  vindicate  itself  in  a  period  of  a  few  years. 

To  form  definite  conclusions  is  difficult  owing  to  the  lack  of 
conclusive  evidence  on  either  side.  Local  conditions  enter  largely 
into  the  question.  In  theory,  it  seems  advisable  to  leave  the 

question  of  experience  to  the  superintendent,  or  his  representative, 

*      N.  E.  A.   Research  Bulletin,  X:l,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  13 
2      Ibid.,  p.  12 
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to  deal  with  as  individual  cases  require.  If,  however,  the 
protection  of  a  regulation  seems  necessary,  then  a  definite 
policy  may  be  adopted. 

Married  Women  Teachers 

Much  has  been  written  in  educational  literature,  in  the 
daily  press,  and  in  lay  periodicals  on  the  subject  of  the  married 
woman  teacher.  Arguments  for  and  against  have  been  presented 
and  many  school  boards  and  committees  have  been  divided  among 
themselves  on  the  issue.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  there  is  almost  utter  lack  of  scientific  evidence 
oneway  or  the  other.  All  arguments  and  tests  have  been  sub- 
jective, and  educational  administrators  have  little  to  guide 
them  in  adopting  a  policy. 

Lewis  summarizes  the  arguments  against  the  married  woman 
teacher  in  three  headings:  1 

1.  Teaching  positions  belong  to  those  who  need  them. 
Married  v.omen  should  be  supported  by  their  husbands. 

2.  It  is  the  first  business  of  a  married  woman  to 

make  a  home;  this  is  not  possible  if  the  woman  teaches. 

3.  The  married  teacher  is  usually  a  local  resident  and 
because  of  this  fact  it  is  difficult  to  dismiss  her  if 
she  is  inefficient. 

Quoting  Curtis,  Lewis  summarizes  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  married  woman,  as  follows:  2 

1.  The  stronger  and  more  attractive  women  marry,  so 
that  unmarried  teachers  constitute  a  continual  selection 
of  less  attractive  women. 

2.  Unmarried  women  have  no  normal  outlet  for  their 
emotions  and  are  apt  to  express  them  in  unnatural  ways. 

1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.   cit.,  p.  174 

2  Ibid.,  p.  174 
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3.  The  state  benefits  from  retaining  married  women  as  it 
profits  over  a  longer  period  of  time  from  the  investment 
made  in  her  training. 

4.  Wifehood  and  motherhood  are  experiences  that  enhance 
a  teacher* s  value. 

Lewis  lists  thirty-one  comv.only  expressed  arguments  for 
the  married  woman  teacher  and  contradicts  each  by  an  argu- 
ment made  by  those  opposed  to  them%  No  purpose  v.ould  be  served 
in  reproducing  the  arguments  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
are  based  on  subjective  judgment  and  opinion,  and  cannot  be 
confirmed  by  facts. 

During  the  past  few  years  some  feeble  attempts  have  been 

made  to  show  the  married  woman* s  efficiency  as  compared  with 

the  unmarried  teacher,  but  the  results  are  of  little  scientific 

value. 

e  American  Educational  Digest  in  1926  sent  a  questionnaire 

to  school  superintendents  asking,  tTAre  married  women  with 

equal  training  and  experience  as  efficient  as  unmarried?" 

the  954  replies  were  divided  as  follows:  1 

Yes  63% 
No  18% 
Conditional  15% 
Married  wo- 
men more  ef- 
ficient 4% 

This  would  indicate  that  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
favor  making  no  discrimination  against  married  women.  No  data 
was  given,  however,  as  to  how  opinions  were  reached  and  in 
all  probability  varied  from  mere  opinion  of  a  superintendent 
who  made  few  classroom  contacts  to  ratings  carefully  made  by 
efficient  supervisors.  In  short,  the  data  are  not  comparable. 

Reeves  examined  current  educational  literature  and  found 

60  cities  where  recent  board  action  had  been  taken  against 
married  women.  He  wrote  to  the  superintendents  of  these  cities 

1    Ida  E.  Housman,  Teachers  and  Marriage,  School  Executives* 
Magazine,  50:11,  July  1931,  p.  54 
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to  ask  if  they  felt  married  women  to  be  below  average,  average, 
or  above  average  in  efficiency.  His  thirty-five  replies  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  1 

Married  women  are  of  average  efficiency  57.1$ 

"           "          "  below  "                 "  14.3 

n           n          m  average  or  above  14.3 

"           m          n  above  average  14.3 

MacGinnis  2  made  a  survey  of  the  opinions  of  professors  of 
education  on  the  subject*  Of  146  replies,  12$  believed  the 
policy  of  discrimination  was  sound  and  86$  that  it  was  unsound. 
In  a  like  questionnaire  submitted  to  255  superintendents  of 
cities  over  25,000  population,  he  found  52$  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  discrimination,  39$  in  favor  of  it,  and  9$  undecided. 
Moehlmann  in  Detroit  made  a  study  to  determine  the  relative 
teaching  efficiency  of  the  two  groups,  married  and  single  wo- 
men. On  the  basis  of  principals'  ratings  he  found  that  86.5$ 
of  the  married  women  ranked  B-  or  better;  that  they  ranked 
slightly  higher  than  all  other  teachers;  that  60.7$  gained  in 
efficiency  after  marriage,  and  that  86$  showed  no  professional 
deterioration.  This  study,  however,  neglects  several  im- 

portant variables:  the  variations  of  training  and  experience 
of  the  two  groups;  the  gain  and  loss  in  efficiency  of  all 
teachers,  and  the  rank  of  all  teachers  as  a  whole.  Here,  too 
the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  is  involved. 

In  1917  the  question  of  the  employment  of  married  women 
teachers  was  referred  to  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and 
other  civic  groups  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Seventy  such 

organizations  participated,  each  voting  as  a  unit  on  the 

1  Charles  E.  Reeves,  Why  Discriminate  against  Married  Teachers, 
Nat.  Sch.  11:3,  Sept.  1828,  p.  54 

2  W.C.McGinnia,  Married  Woman  Teacher,  Sch.  Exec. Mag. ,50: 6 
June  1931,  p.  451 

3  E.E.Lewis  p.  181 
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subject.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  1 

57  organizations  favored  married  women  teaching 
7  "  opposed      M  «  « 

6  n  voted  "Let  board  decide," 

The  evidence  thus  far  seems  to  point  to  the  assumption  that 

there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  married  women.  An 

examination  of  the  literature  is  interesting: 

"Experience  and  training  in  any  profession  are  the 
ultimate  criteria  and  can  hardly  be  affected  by  the 
married  or  unmarried  status  of  the  individual."  2 

"The  only  legitimate  consideration  in  the  employment 
of  teachers  is  so  simple  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  superintendent,  ought  not  to  err  therein.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  welfare  of  the  pupils, 
and,  therefore,  the  securing  of  the  best  possible 
teachers,  married  or  single,  old  or  young,  male  or 
female."  3 

"General  rules  which  limit  the  choice  of  teachers  to 
local  or  to  unmarried  teachers  cannot  be  sanctioned,"  4 

"If  a  certain  teacher  proves  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
one  available,  her  status  as  a  married  woman  should  not 
properly  concern  the  superintendent  in  making  his 
selection,"  5 

"We  see  no  distinction  whatever  between  single  and 
married  women  and  see  no  reason  why  any  distinction 
should  be  made."  6 

These  samplings  from  the  literature  are  typical  of  the 
schoolman's  point  of  view.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  since  1930  New  York,  California,  Delaware, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  and  North  Carolina  have  all  consider- 
ed in  the  state  legislatures  bills  to  prohibit  the  employment 


1  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  1:1,  op.  cit,,  p.  17 

2  Stephen  Ewing,  Blue  Laws  for  Teachers,  Harper's  ; 56: 329, 
February  1928,  p,  338 

3  N,  E.  A.  Journal,  XXI: 8,  quoting  Wl.  Terpenny  in  Forum,  Octob 
1932,  p.  267 

4  Ward  G.  Reeder,  op»  cit.,  p.  70 

5  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit,,  p.  195 

6  N.  E.  A.  Journal,  XVII: 9,  December  1928;  Editorial,  Married 
Women  as  teachers,  p,  298 
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of  married  women  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  None  of  these 

bills  passed,  but  they  serve  notice  that  at  least  a  minority 

of  laymen  are  much  opposed  to  the  practice  of  employing  married 

women  in  the  schools.  The  following  item  from  the  Boston  Herald 

of  February  23,  1933  is  typical. 

"Concord,  N.  H. ,  Feb. 22  (AP)-  The  House  of 
Representatives  today  killed  a  bill  design- 
ed to  bar  married  women  from  employment  as 
school  teachers  in  the  state.  Objection  to  the 
proposed  legislation  arose  largely  from  rural 
communities,  where,  it  was  said,  it  was  found 
difficult  to  employ  unmarried  school  teachers 
who  were  willing  to  remain  in  the  rural 
communities . n 

The  opinions  and  data  previously  quoted  seem  to  permit  of 
the  following  assumptions. 

1.  There  is  no  proof  that  married  women  teachers  are 
less  efficient  than  unmarried  teachers. 

2.  The  opinion  of  schoolmen  generally  favors  the  policy 
of  no  discrimination  against  married  women. 

It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  discover  how  well  theory  and 
actual  practice  agree. 

Stevenson  ^  made  a  study  of  the  contracts  used  in  employing 
teachers  and  found  that  of  420  such  forms,  22^o  bore  clauses 
terminating  the  contract  in  case  of  marriage. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  in  a  study  of  268  cities 
over  30,000  population  found  that  in  198  cities,  or  74%, 
there  was  a  policy  of  di scri;ninat i on  against  married  women, 
while  in  the  remaining  70,  or  24$,  there  was  not  such  a  policy.  2 
Fred  Engelhardt  surveyed  97  selected  cities  of  from  2500  to  5000 

population  in  ten  states  to  discover  the  policy  of  the  boards 

1  Fred  G.  Stevenson,  A  Study  of  Forms  Used  in  Making  Contracts 
with  Teachers.  El. Sen. Jr.  XXX:7  March  1930,  p.  529 

2  N.E.A.  Educ.  Res.  Bulletin,  Dept.  of  Supts.  Circular  4, 1932, p. 10 
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of  education  in  regard  to  married  women  teachers. 

Table  XXI 

Extent  to  which  97  Cities  of  10  States  1 
Employ    Married  Women  Teachers. 

No.  of  teachers  No.  of  cities  %  of  cities  em- 
employed  ploying  married 

women 

Less  than  30  42  44.6% 

30  -  44  39  35.7 

45  -  59  10  50.0 

60  or  more  6  54.5 

Read:  Of  42  cities  employing  less  than  30  teachers 
44.6%  employ  married  women. 

The  same  study  showed  that  in  Massachusetts  of  869  teachers 

employed  in  25  selected  towns, 14.6%  were  married. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  practice  of  over  1400 
cities  of  the  U.  3.  : 

Table  XXII 

Policies  Concerning  Employment  of  Married 
Women  as  Teachers  in  1930-31  2 


Policy 


Married  women  employed  as 
new  teachers? 


Cities  reporting 
Number  % 


Yes  345  23.4% 

No  1128  76.6 

Total  1473  100.0 

Single  women  teachers  who  marry: 

Required  to  resign  at  once  487  33.2 

Required  to  resign  at  end  of  year  418  28.5 

May  continue  to  teach  544  37.1 

Resign  at  option  of  board  17  1.2 

Total  1466  100.0 

The  data  indicate    that  three-fourths  of  the  communities  do 

not  engage  married  women,  and  that  in  more  than  half  of  them 

1  Adapted  from  H.  3.  Gough,  quoted  by  Fred  Engelhardt , op. cit. ,o. 165 
d    N.  E.  A.   Bulletin,  X:l,  op.  cit.,  p.  19 
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teachers  marrying  must  resign  at  once  or  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  the  study  made  by  the  writer  the  following  facts  were 

discovered  as  to  local  policies  in  Massachusetts: 

Table  XXIII 

Policies  Relative  to  Married  Women  Teachers 
in  101  Massachusetts  Towns  and  Cities  in  1932. 

Towns  and  Cities 
Repor  ting 


Policy  Number  $ 

Regulation  prohibits  hiring  42a  41.6$ 

Practice  is  not  to  hire  40  39.6 

No  discrimination  6  5.9 

Judge  each  case  on  merits  13b  12.9 


a  One  town  excepts  married  women  without  other 

means  of  support, 
b  one  town  prefers  married  women  if  otherwise 

qual if ied. 

While  less  than  half  of  the  towns  reporting  had  a  definite 
regulation  prohibiting    the  employment  of  married  women,  such 
was  the  actual  practice  in  40  additional  places,  a  total  of 
80/j  of  the  towns  which  discriminated  against  married  women. 
Only  6%  of  the  towns  report  no  discrimination,  and  13;?  judge 
each  case  on  its  merits.  It  would  appear  that  the  state  has 
surpassed  the  country  in  its  effort  to  restrict  the  teaching 
personnel  to  unmarried  women.  It  is  very  possible  and,  in 
many  cases,  probable  that  those  reporting  that  their  "Practice 
is  not  to  hire"  actually  do  decide  some  cases  on  their  merits, 
at  least,   the  way  is  seemingly  left  open  to  consider  a  case 
individually  where  conditions  seem  to  warrant. 

In  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Education  the  writer  found 
a  record  of  only  sixteen  towns  and  cities  that  have  reported  a 
regulation  (1931)  providing  that  no  married  woman  be  added  to 
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the  teaching  force.  However,  forty-five  communities  reported  that 
while  they  had  no  regulation  "in  practice  no  married  women  are  em 
ployed".  Likewise,   sixty- three  towns  in  the  state  report  that 
they  require  the  resignation  of  all  teachers  who  marry  while 
in  service. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  present  economic  depression 
tends  strongly  to  eliminate  the  married  woman  teacher.  The 
N.  E.  A,  research  Bulletin   for   January  1932  shows  that  while 
in  1928  39$  of  approximately  1500  communities  employed  married 
women,  in  1931  the  percentage  had  decreased  to  23.4%,  a  signi- 
ficant drop  in  a  three  year  period.  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  "School  Administration  Notes"  in  one 
year's  issue  of  the  American  School  Board  Journal  reveals 
31  items  reporting  the  passage  of  board  regulations  forbidding 
or  restricting  the  employment  of  married  women.  These  reports 
are  very  inconclusive  and  incomplete,  but  they  indicate  a 
definite  trend.  Citizens  and  taxpaj^ers  have  become  more  vocal 
during  the  period  of  financial  stress, and  the  married  woman 
teacher,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  become  one  of  the  points  of 
attack.     The  writer  has  no  intention  of  entering  into  the 
argument  for  or  against  the  married  teacher,  but  it  does  seem 
that  here,   as  in  many  other  matters,  it  is  dangerous  to  adopt 
a  hard  and  fast  regulation  that  admits  of  no  variation.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  literature  and  from  cur- 
rent practice  that  married  worsen  who  have  been  widowed,  or 
divorced,  or  with  invalid  or  disabled  husbands  are  exempt  from 
the  restrictions.  It  is  impossible  for  the  board  to  forsee 

every  possible  type  of  case.  Because  of  the  many  cases  that 
1    N.  E.  A.  Bulletin  X:l,  op.   cit.,  p.  20. 
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would  seem  to  demand    special  consideration,  it  would  probably 
be  wise  to  adopt  a  policy  of  judging  each  case  on  its  merits. 
A  careful  examination  of  each  case  by  the  superintendent  and 
a  recommendation  to  the  board  based  on  his  findings  would 
prevent  injustice  being  done. 


Local  Residents. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  education  the  position  of 

teacher  required  little  specialized  training.  Education  was  a 

local  matter;  state  and  county  systems  were  as  yet  unorganized. 

Thus,  it  was  natural  that  the  communities  did  not  seek  beyond 

their  limits  for  persons  to  "keep  school".     This  tendency  to 

award  teaching  positions  to  local  residents  has  persisted 

in  many  communities  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 

that  the  practice  is  growing,  although  schoolmen  are  almost 

unanimous  in  decrying  the  practice.  The  following  are  typical 

expressions  of  opinion: 

"The  continual  selection  of  teachers  who  have  had  little 
or  no  educational  experience  outside  of  the  immediate 
community  tends  to  result  in  an  inbreeding  process  which 
is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  in 
the  schools."  1 

"The  practice  of  Localism  in  education  has  retarded 
educational  efficiency  at  least  fifty  years  or  more."  2 

"The  extent  to  which  inbreeding  is  detrimental  to 
developing  a  progressive,  effective  organization  or 
to  individual  teachers  is  difficult  to  estinate.  Education- 
al leaders  have  expressed  themselves  emphatically  against 
the  practice,  which  they  believe  harmful."  3 

"The  employment  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  local  talent 
leads  to  "inbreeding"  which  is  likely  to  lower  the  level 
of  efficiency,  although  this  is  often  not  appreciated.... 
The  inevitable  result  where  this  condition  prevails  is  a 

1  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.,  p.  203 

2  D.H.Cook,  Localism,  Am.3ch.Bd. Jr.  85:4  October  f32,  p.  26 

3  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  180 
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provincial  attitude  towards  the  schools  and  education 
generally.11  1 

"Whenever  the  public  mind  is  permeated  with  the  feeling  that 

teaching  positions  should  be  distributed  to  the  needy  

or  passed  around  to  local  candidates,  efficient  schools  are 
impossible."  2 

"It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary,  but    unfortunately,  true 
that  local  teachers  stagnate  more  easily  than  those  who 
move  about.  There  is  a  lack  of  urge  to  grow  because  of 
the  obvious  hold  that  they  have  on  their  jobs,  and  their 
remaining  at  home  may  be  due  to  an  inherent  lack  of  drive."3 

The  recent  H.  E.  A.  bulletin  on  practices  relative  to 
the  selection  of  teachers  summarizes  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  local  teacher:  4 


For 

1.  Local  teachers  often  can 
be  obtained  more  cheaply  than 
teachers  from  outside. 

2.  City  loyalty  or  pride  de- 
mands that  local  residents, 
who  are  unemployed,  be  the 
first  to  receive  economic  as- 
sistance through  employment. 

3.  Family , social  and  politic- 
al influence  is  used  to  ob- 
tain favors  for  relatives  or 
close  friends  in  the  commun- 
ity. 


Against 

1.  The  welfare  of  the  schools 
and  not  the  location  of  the 
teacher's  home  should  govern 
appointments. 

2.  Local  teachers  are  gener- 
ally more  difficult  to  dis- 
miss in  case  they  prove  un- 
satisfactory. 

3.  School  systems  need  the 
stimulus  that  comes  from 
teachers  with  a  variety  of 
community  backgrounds  and  ex- 
periences. 


This  study  closes  with  the  caution  that  "the  danger  in  constant 
discrimination  in  favor  of  local  people  is  that  incompetence  may 
creep  in,  thus  gradually  devitalizing  the  school  system  over  a 
period  of  years."  While  the  literature  is  replete  with  similar 
warnings,  it  is  also  quite  generally  pointed  out  that  school 
boards  should  avoid  discriminating  against  the  local  candi- 


1  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 

2  Walter  R.  Smith,  op.   cit.,  p.  588. 

3  M.  Evan  Morgan  &  E.C.  Cline,  Systematizing  the  work  of  the 
Principal,  Professional  and  Technical  Press,  1930,  p.  95 

4  N.  E.  A,    Bulletin,  X:l,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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date.  1    These  authors  point  out  that  where  training  and 

success  are  satisfactory,  candidates  should  be  given  a  chance 

to  compete,  provided  that  the  proportion  of  local  teachers  does  not 

become  too  large.  Lewis  suggests  that  a  policy  be  adopted  limiting 

the  number  to  a  "quarter,  a  third,  and  possibly  a  half".  2 

Despite  professional  opinion,  localism  seems  to  be  solidly 
established.  In  the  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin  previously  quoted  the 
report  of  a  survey  of  nearly  1500  communities  is  presented. 
(See  next  page) 


1  N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin,  X:l,  January  1932;  Selection  and 
Appointment  of  Teachers,  p.  22. 

E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 

Ellwood  C.  Cubberley,  Public  School  Administration,  Houghton 

Mifflin,  1916,  p.  202. 

Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 

2  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 
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This  shows  that  42>  of  the  communities  reporting  give 
preference  to  local  residents.  And,  what  is  significant,  there 
is  positive  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  community 
and  the  practice  of  favoring  local  candidates:  43%  of  towns 
of  from  2500  to  5000  population  favor  home  talent,  while  in 
80%  of  the  cities  over  100,000  there  is  such  a  policy. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  made  a  survey  of  274  cities  over  30,000  in 
population: 

Table  XXV 

Practices  in  regard  to  Local  Teachers  in  274 
Cities  over  30,000  in  population.  1 

Is  preference  given  Cities 
to  local  residents?  Number  % 

Yes: 

Without  restrictions  65  23.7 

In  elementary  grades  9  3,3 

If  qualifications  are  equal  92  33.6 

If  qualifications  are  met  47  17.2 

Experience  requirements  waived  1  .3 

Total  favoring  local  residents  214  78.1 

No: 

Without  restrictions  55  20.1 

Prefer  outsiders  3  1.1 
More  experience  required  of  local 

residents                   *  2  .7 

Total  not  favoring  local  residents  60  21.9 

Total  274  100.0 

These  figures  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

study:  large  cities  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1  give  preference  to 

local  residents. 


1    Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.  Circular  No.  4, 
April  1932,  p.  10. 
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In  reply  to  the  question  "What  percent  of  your  elementary 
school  teachers  are  home  town  people?"Rober ts  secured  data 
from  65  New  England  superintendents  in  communities  of  from 
5000,-15,000. 

Table  XXVI 

%  of  Local  Residents  among  Elementary  Teachers 
in  65  New  England  Communities  1 


%  of  local  residents  Communities 
in  schools 


Number 

t 

91 

-xoojc 

4 

6*2 

81 

-  90 

3 

4.6 

71 

-  80 

1 

1.5 

61 

-  70 

7 

10.9 

51 

-  60 

6 

9.2 

41 

-  50 

8 

12.3 

31 

-  40 

10 

15.4 

21 

-  30 

6 

9.2 

11 

-  20 

11 

16.9 

0 

-  10 

9 

13.8 

Median:  37.5% 


In  the  study  made  by  the  writer  complete  returns  were  re- 
ceived from  80  Massachusetts  superintendents  representing 
5733  teachers.  Of  this  number,  2105  or  36.7%  were  local 
residents.  Only  six  communities  had  a  definite  regulation,  and 
all  of  these  were  cities  of  Group  I  (39  cities  of  the  state) 
Three  towns  report  a  residence  requirement  for  elementary 
teachers,  and  three  state  that  local  residents  are  preferred. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  a  large  proportion  of 
teachers  are  local  people  even  where  no  regulation  has  been 
adopted.  Communities  evidently  still  feel  that  education  is  a 
local  venture  and  that  local  people  have  first  claim  on  the 
teaching  positions.  The  great  difficulty  in  coping  with  the 


Franklin  C.  Roberts,  loc.  cit. 
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not 

problem  is  that  the  effects  of  localism  are/readily  apparent, 
especially  to  the  layman.  The  practice  is  insidious  in  that 
the  deterioration  of  the  school  system  is  gradual  and  not 
obvious  until  the  local  teachers  are  well  intrenched  and  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  eliminate  them. 

Recently  the  mayor  of  Hartford  urged  that  the  school 
board  in  that  city  adopt  a  regulation  giving  local  candidates 
for  teaching  positions  preference  over  outsiders.  An  editorial 
in  the  Hartford  Times  comments  on  the  request  in  a  refreshing 
manner  and  indicates  that  some  laymen  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
involved. 

nA  definite  undertaking  is  on  foot  to  reserve 
teaching  positions  in  the  Hartford  schools  for 
Hartford  people.  Parents  should  be  alert  to 
the  dangers  in  adopting  any  such  policy  and 
should  see  to  it  that  school  authorities  are 
left  free  to  employ  the  most  competent  teach- 
ers regardless  of  where  they  are  found. Schools 
are  to  be  regarded  first  as  places  for  educ- 
ation and  only  secondarily  as  places  of  employ- 
ment." 1 

As  in  the  case  of  married  women  teachers  truly  objective 
data  is  lacking.  The  consensus  of  professional  opinion  is 
against  a  large  proportion  of  local  residents;  actual  practice 
increasingly  favors  them.  It  is  very  probable  that  every 
school  board  has  to  face  the  problem  sooner  or  later,  hence 
it  is  advisable  that  a  general  policy  be  adopted.  Lewis  makes 
the  following  recommendations  for  coping  with  the  problem. 2 

1.  Establish  high  standards  of  training. 

2.  Require  all  candidates  to  take  a  competitive  exam- 
ination,, 

3.  Permit  no  prejudice  against  local  candidates  as  such. 
 4.  Limit  proportion  of  local  teachers  to  a  definite 

1  The  Hartford  Times,  editorial,  January  14,  1933. 

2  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.p.168 
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fraction  of  the  total  personnel. 

5.  Prohibit  employment  of  relatives  of  the  board  members. 

6.  Require  a  minimum  of  one  or  more  years  of  successful 
experience. 

7.  Reject  all  candidates  employing  personal,  political, 
or  social  influence  to  secure  positions. 

In  many  communities  such  definite  regulations  may  be 

necessary.  However,  if  the  board  will  accept  the  general  policy 

that  the  schools  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  not  to 

provide  positions  for  teachers,  establish  the  standard  of  the 

best  teacher  available  for  a  given  position,  and  then  support 

solidly  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  selections,  the 

security  of  these  schools  from  selfish  interests  will  be 

assured. 
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Health  Qualifications. 

That  there  should  be  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  teachers' 
health  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  logical  outcomes  of  the 
recent  emphasis  given  health  education  in  the  schools.  There 
is  an  apparent  trend  in  this  direction,  although  at  the 
present  time  few  communities  have  adopted  regulations  or 
policies  concerning  it. 

Lewis,  quoting  Dr.  Thomas  Wood,  ±  states  that  n31$  of  teach- 
ers are  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  meet  successfully  the 
continuous  strain  to  which  teachers  are  subject.  Supervisors 
report  that  16. 37k  of  teachers  are  nervous,  llfo  are  irritable, 
9.2$  are  low  in  vitality,  3.4^  are  affected  with  other  handi- 
caps. A  total  of  43.3$  are  below  the  standard  of  physical 
health  requisite  for  those  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of 
children."  Continuing,  he  points  out  that  in  New  York  City 
45.9^  of  all  teachers  reported  nervous  disorders.  In  the  nation 
the  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  the  teaching 
profession  was  twice  the  rate  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Wood's  study  are  tabulated  below; 
(See  next  page) 


1    E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  401 
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Table  XXVII 

Showing  the  Deaths  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
out  of  1000  deaths  from  all  Causes 


Occupations 


CD 

U 
O 

•H 
-P 
•H 

<d 


Printers  and  pressmen  429 
FEMALE  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS  452 
Stonecutters  432 
Dressmakers  and  seamstress- 
es 396 
Saloon-keepers, bar-tenders  213 
Police , watchmen, detectives  183 
Farmers, planters, overseers  141 
Lawyers  119 
Physicians  and  surgeons  204 
Clergymen  138 
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333 
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169  161 

128  103 

236  139 

113  135 

91  140 


90 
90 
83 
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370  377  430  398 

336  441  477  396 

423  261  496  391 

350  405  388  385 

295  223  276  268 


113  167 
83  139 


130 
128 
121 


Another  significant  study  was  made  in  1920  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  of  3000  rural  and  small-town  teachers  of  a  median 
age  of  twenty  years.  2 

Of  these  3000  teachers: 

22^fo  had  defective  vision 
23$    had  diseased  tonsils 
2lM>  had  postural  defects 
17$    had  defective  teeth 
9$    had  diseased  glands 
1  teacher  in  every  four  showed  need  of 
medical  attention. 

Commissioner  Graves  of  New  York  state  makes  the  statement, 
"The  majority  of  teachers  are  sadly  below  par  in  health  and  far 
less  effective  than  they  could  be.  Though  usually  long-lived 
they  seem  to  lose  considerable  time  with  illness."  3 

Evelyn  Clement  found  that  in  California  teachers  average 
five  days  of  absence  for  illness  per  year  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000.  She  estimates  the  cost  to  the  country  to  be  not 

1  &  2  E.  E.  Lewis, op.  cit. ,  p.  402 

3         Frank  P.Graves,  op,  cit.,  p.  267-8 
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less  than  $60,000,000  per  annum.  1 

Carrothers  2  found  that  in  Cleveland  79%  of  all  women  teach- 
ers lost  time  because  of  illness;  in  Springfield  18%  were  absent 
for  the  same  reason.  In  Cleveland  the  average  number  of  days 
of  absence  for  illness  was  as  follows  for  the  various  groups: 


In  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  I.  M.  Allen  3  found  that  75$  of 
all  teachers  were  absent  because  of  illness.  The  median  number 
of  days  lost  by  the  397  teachers  was  3.1 

Carrother's  study  led  him  to  work  out  the  correlation  be- 
tween efficiency  ratings  and  number  of  days  of  illness.  This 
he  found  to  be  +,014  -  .03,  or  of  no  significance.  This  however 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  loss  to  the  pupils  during 
the  teacher's  absence.  "A  teacher Ts  absence  from  school  usually 
means  a  loss  to  the  school  system.  The  pupils  must  be  taught  by 
a  substitute  whose  service  often  does  not  equal  that  of  the 
missing  teacher."  4  Engelhardt  voices  much  the  same  opinion,  "There 
is  little  evidence  to  show  to  what  extent  physical  disabilities 
are  handicaps  to  success.  The  nature  of  the  work,  however,  leads 
one  to  conclude  that  certain  weaknesses  or  physical  defects 
would  be  distinctly  undesirable  because  of  the  psychological 
effect  which  a  person  who  is  constantly  among  young  people  may 
have  upon  them."  5 

Clement  goes  still  further  and  states  that  a  negative 

1  Evelyn  Clement,  An  Evaluation  of  Teacher-Training,  Educ.  Adm. 
&  Super.,  17111:1;  January  1932,  p.  95 

2  Carrothers,  Physical  Efficiency  of  Teachers,  Odumbia  Univ., 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  155,  1924, pp.  63-4 

3  N.E.A.Bulletin  X:2,Mar.  1932,  Pt.II,  Selection,  Retention,  and 
Improvement  of  Teachers,  p.  60. 

4  Carrothers,  op.  cit.,  p.  64 

5  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  175 
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qualification  requiring  that  teachers  have  no  physical  infirm- 
ities is  dangerous.  "Freedom  from  disease  is  not  enough.  There 
should  be  vigor  and  vitality  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
stand  the  strain  of  hard  work  and  fatigue  incident  to  the 
classroom  and  playground  work."  1 

The  loss  in  money  and  teaching  efficiency  can  never  be  entirely 
eliminated  while  the  human  mechanism  is  what  it  is.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  almost  complete  agreement  among  school  authorities  that  much 
of  the  loss    can  be  eliminated  by  hiring  only  those  teachers 
who  are  physically  fit.  This  entails  a  physical  examination  of 
the  candidates;  not  a  perfunctory,  biased  statement  from  the  fam- 
ily physician  based  on  superficial  observation,  but  a  thorough 
examination  of  organic  and  functional  condition. 

Cubberley  2  sets  as  one  of  the  desirable  evidences  of  fitness 
as  a  teacher  "A  certificate  from  the  health  supervisor  of  the 

city  schools  or  from  a  local  physician  designated  and  paid 

by  the  board  of  education,  stating  that  the  candidate  has  been 
examined  by  him  and  found  to  be  free  from  defects  of  hearing  and 
contagious  disease,  and  of  sufficiently  sound  bodily  vigor  to 
undertake  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  schools."  Similarly, 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  making  a  study  of  school  health  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  makes  a  plea  for  health 
examinations  for  teacher-candidates.  3 

Likewise  Graves,  "The  schools  can  be  protected  from  teachers 
who  are  physically  defective  or  unsound  in  health  by  giving 

every  applicant  for  a  position  a  searching  physical  examination 

1      Evelyn  Clement,  op.  cit.,  p.  95 

Ellwood  ?.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.,  p„  204 
3      editorial,  American  3ch.  Bd.  Journal,  77:6,  December  1928, p. 104 
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before  appointment    and  by  furnishing  all  who  pass  with 

instructions  as  to  how  to  keep  well."  ^ 

These  quotations  are  typical  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 

professional  literature,  which  is  gradually  turning  the  attention 

of  school  officials  to  this  important  matter.  A  survey  of  the 

practice  in  the  United  States  by  the  N.  E.  A.  reveals  this  trend. 

Table  XXVIII 

Cities  requiring  Physical  Examinations 
in  Selecting    Teachers. * 

Number  Cities  Requiring 

Size  of  Cities  Reporting  Examinations 


Number  % 

Over  100,000  85  42  49.4$ 

30,000  -100,000  199  47  24.9 

10,000  -  .30,000  402  65  16.2 

5,000  -  10,000  415  56  13.5 

2,500  -     5,000  403  36  8.9 

All  cities  1494  246  16.5 


Read:  Of  85  cities  over  100,000  in  population,  42  or 
49.4?b  require  physical  examinations  of  candidates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  perfect  correlation 
between  the  size  of  the  cities  and  the  frequency  with  which 
physical  examinations  are  required.  It  is  significant  that  50% 
of  the  largest  cities  require  evidence  of  physical  fitness  of 
their  prospective  teachers.  The  picture  is  not  so  bright  in 
the  small  communities  with  only  9fo  having  such  requirement. 

Graves'  statement  summarizes  the  above  table.  "Happily  a 
physician's  statement,  a  physical  examination,  or  both,  are 
now  becoming  prerequisites  to  teaching  in  the  more  advanced 
states.  Health  examinations  should  be  rated  among  the  important 
features  of  preparation  and  certification."  3 

1  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  269 

2  Adapted  from  table  in  N.  E.  A*  Res.  Bulletin,  X:l,  op.  cit.,  p. 2 

3  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  184 
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The  writer's  study  of  100  representative  towns  of  ilassachusetts 
reveals  that  only  3$  require  any  check  on  a  candidate's  health 
other  than  superficial  observation  by  the  interviewer.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  study  did  not  include  the 
majority  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  a  group  which  the 
N.  E#  A.  study  just  quoted  shows  to  favor  the  practice  much  more 
frequently  than  the  smaller  communities. 

Franklin , previously  quoted,  presents  a  typical  procedure: 
"The  Los  Angeles  and  St.  Paul  application  blanks  are  to  be  ac- 
companied by  health  certificates  filled  out  by  a  physician 
certifying  as  to  the  health  of  the  applicant.  This  feature  is 
commendable.  It  gives  exact  information  and  is  much  more  definite 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner.  The  health  of  the 
candidate  is  vital  to  his  chances  for  successful  service,  and  a 
method  by  which  it  is  accurately  measured  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  which  trusts  only  to  his  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
his  references. n  1 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  candidates  are  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Excellent:  fully  serviceable. 

2.  Below  normal,  but  passable  unless  other  marks 
detract  considerably  from  applicant's  general  condition 

3.  Not  serviceable  for  school  duties  of  the  type  applied 
for. 

In  summarizing  his  study  Carrothers  recommends  the  following 
four  groupings on  the  basis  of  physical  examinations. 2 

1.  Those  physically  well  and  strong  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  available  for  almost  any  sort  of  as- 
signment. 

2.  Those  with  minor  defects  which  for  the  most  part 
can  be  remedied  by  personal  attention.  Assignment 
to  be  carefully  considered  until  defects  are  cor- 
rected. 

1  Roy  Franklin,  What  Superintendents  ask  Applying  Teachers, 
Am.  Sch.  Bd.  Jr.,  80:4,  April  1930;  p.  51. 

2  George  E.  Carrothers,  op,  cit.,  p.  77 
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3.  Those  with  defects  of  a  more  serious  nature,  yet 
remediable.  Only  certain  types  of  work  to  be  open  to 
members  of  this  group. 

4.  Those  not  fitted  for  teaching. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  health  examinations  and 
a  classification  of  candidates  would  do  much  to  raise  teaching 
standards,  eliminate  much  loss,  and  probably  lower  the  turn- 
over rate  slightly.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  small  cities  and 
towns,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  to  require  physical  examin- 
ations can  be  laid  in  all  probability  to  inertia  or  apathy,  or, 
possibly  to  ignorance.  Educational  theory  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  practice,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  and  other  studies  in- 
dicate the  trend.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  objection  to  it, 
and  progressive  communities  should  adopt  regulations  demanding 
such  examinations  as  a  prerequisite  for  consideration  as  a 
prospective  teacher. 
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Personal  qualifications 
When  a  candidate  has  satisfactorily  met  the  standards  for  the 
qualifications  just  discussed,  there  remains  the  much  more  difficult 
rating  of  the  personal  qualities  without  which  no  degree  of  teach- 
ing success  can  be  attained.  If  education  is  to  train  the  "whole 
child",  to  approach  the  objectives  set  for  public  education,  to 
produce  an  acceptable  product  in  terms  of  fine  citizenship  and 
social  membership,  these  results  must  be  accomplished  largely  by 
means  of  the  example  of  the  teacher.    Her  technical  skill  may  be 
perfect,  but  unless  she  brings  to  her  classroom  and  to  the  com- 
munity a  well-balanced,  integrated  personality  that  projects  it- 
self into  the  lives  of  pupils,  her  teaching  is  futile. 

The  determination  of  what  these  personal  qualities  should  be 
is  complicated  by  lack  of  agreement  as  to  terms.  Lewis-*-  reports 


four  studies  of  the  desirable  characteristics  of  good  teachers, 
listing  characteristics  in  descending  order  of  importance. 


Clapp 

'.mite 

Dutton 

Strayer-Ruediger 

1. 

Sympathy 

Personal 

Attitude 

Per  sonal  ity 

Ability  to  keep  order 

2. 

Per  so  nal 

Scholarship 

Health 

Teaching  skill 

Appearance 

3. 

Address 

Sympathy 

Attitude 

Initiative 

toward  school 

4. 

Sincerity 

Will-power 

Intelligence 

Personality 

5. 

Optimism 

Health 

Mar  al  i  ty 

Studiousness 

6. 

Enthusiasm 

Common- sense 

Honesty 

Willingness  to 

follow  suggestions 

7. 

Scholarship 

Character 

Temperance 

Accord  with  pupils 

8. 

Vitality 

Sincerity 

Experience 

9. 

Fairness 

Social  qualities 

10. 

Reserve 

Anpearance 

11. 

Health 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  these  qualifications  to  show  extent 
of  agreement  in  the  four  studies. 

1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-9 
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Characteristics      Clapp    White    Button  Strayer  &  Total 

Ruediger 


Sympathy  x  x  2 
Personal  Appearance  x  x  2 
Address  x  1 
Sincerity  x  x  2 
Optimism  x  1 
Enthusiasm  x  1 
Scholarship  x  x  2 
Vitality  x  1 
Fairness  x  1 
Reserve  x  1 
Personal  Attitude  x  1 
Will  power  x  1 
Health  x  x  x  3 
Common-sense  x  1 
Character  x  1 
Personality  x  x  2 
Att.  toward  school  x  1 
Intelligence  x  1 
Morality  x  1 
Honesty  x  1 
Temperance  x  1 
Ability  to  keep  order  x  1 
Teaching  skill  x  1 
Initiative  x  1 
Studiousness  x  1 
Willingness  to  foll- 
ow suggestions  x  1 
Accord  with  pupils  x  1 
Experience  x  1 
Social  qualities  x  1 


This  tabulation  indicates  that  with  the  exception  of 
"Health"  no  characteristic  is  mentioned  by  three  of  the  four 
investigators.  Yet,  it  appears  obvious  that  qualities  listed 
by  one  writer  are  often  contained  in  the  term  used  by  another. 
For  example  the  terms  "Sympathy",  "personal  Appearance", 
"Address",  "Sincerity",  "Optimism",  "Enthusiasm",  "Reserve", 
and  "Vitality"  of  Clapp  may  be  included  in  the  blanket  term 
"Personality"  as  used  by  Dutton.  Similarly,  White* s  term 
"Character"  may  be  interpreted  to  include  "Morality" , "Honesty" , 
and  "temperance"  as  used  by  Dutton. 
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A  closer  examination  of  the  lists  raises  such  questions  as, 
"Does  "Personality*  mean  simply  external  or  easily  observable 
qualities,  or  does  it  include  character  traits  as  well?"  "Does 
"Character"  include  the  attributes  usually  considered  as  con- 
stituting "Personality"?  or  are  "Personality  and  "Character" 
synonymous?"  This  confusion  of  terms  renders  it  very  difficult 
to  determine  just  what  qualities  are  essential  and  to  give 
these  qualities    names  that  are  readily  and  accurately  inter- 
preted. 

However,  if  we  arbitrarily  define  character  as  the  sum  of 
the  mental,  social,  and  moral  traits  of  an  individual  and 
personality  as  the  effect  or  impact  of  these  traits  on  others, 
it  is  apparent  that  all  of  the  above  investigators  are  agreed 
that  the  possession  of  these  two  qualifications  is  the  sine 
qua  non  for  consideration  as  a  prospective  teacher.  The  need 
of  such  qualifications  is  so  obvious  that  an  attempt  to  justify 
them  is  unnecessary  and  absurd. 

Relative  Value  of  qualifications. 

Cubberley  suggests  that  four  elements  be  considered  in 

evaluating  a  candidate.  On  a  scale  of  100  points  he  would 

distribute  values  as  follows:  ^ 

Professional  preparation  and  experience  25  points 

Evidence  of  professional  success  40  " 

Personality  and  adaptability  to  work  25  " 

Health  10 

Bennett  2  asked  531  superintendents  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

Oklahoma  to  rate  the  four  qualities,  character,  personality, 

training,  and  experience.  The  average  results  were: 


x    Ellwood  ?.  Cubberley, op. cit. ,  p.  207 

2    Ernest  BENNETT,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr , 76 :  5,  May  1928,  p.  65 
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Character  36.07  (on  scale  of  100) 
Personality  24,75 
Training  26.22 
Experience  12.96 

Bennett  adds,  "Certain  of  the  superintendents  refused  to  at- 
tempt any  rating,  saying  that  without  any  one  of  the  first 
three  qualifications  a  candidate  is  totally  disqualif ied. "1 

V.  H.  Culp  says,  "there  are  some  ruffles  and  trimming  that 
make  a  candidate  particularly  desirable,  but  some  of  the 
essentials  are  personality,  academic  fitness,  and  professional 
training. "2 

Almack^  made  an  analysis  of  156  application  and  reference 
blanks  and  listed  the  frequency  of  the  various  items  on  which 
information  was  requested.  Of  the  items  most  frequently  asked 
for  on  application  blanks,  the  following  appeared  on  50%  or 
more  of  the  forms,  in  order  of  frequency: 


Education  155 
Experience  154 
Age  144 
Marital  status  132 
Health  115 
Weight  114 
Height  113 
Last  salary  112 
Position  wanted  107 
Salary  expected  107 
Church  93 
Special  subjects  90 
Photograph  re- 
quested 84 


1  Ernest  Bennett, op.  cit. ,  p.  65. 

2  V.  H.  Culp,  Teacher  Selection,  A.Sch.Bd.Jr.  79:6  Dec. 1929,  p. 22. 

3  John  Almack,  Selection  of  Teachers,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr. ,  61:5, 
November  1920,  pp.  29-34. 
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On  the  reference  blanks  those  items  appearing  in  50$  of 
the  cases  were 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  application  blanks  con- 
tained a  total  of  70  different  items  and  the  reference  blanks 
55  different  items.  Of  the  former,  only  14  received  a  majority 
vote;  of  the  latter  only  8. 

Roberts  tabulates  the  replies  of  65  New  England  superintendents 

to  the  question,  "Enumerate  in  order  of  importance  the  things 

that  you  consider  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  candidate 

for  a  position  in  your  elementary  schools."  ^ 


Number  of  New  England  Superintendents 
ilentioning  Various  qualifications 
as  Important  in  Considering 
Candidates  for  Elementary 
Schools,  together  with 
Number  indicating  as  of 


Scholarship 
Discipline 
Teaching  skill 
Char ac  ter 
Appe  arance 
Success 
Cooperat  ion 
Def ec  ts 


79 
71 

68 
68 
65 
48 
43 
41 


Table  XXIX 


first  Importance. 


Qualification 


No.Supts. 

Report  ing 


No. placing 
First 


Preparation  & 

Scholarship 
Per  sonali  ty 
Experience 
Character 
Common-sense 
Health 
Culture 
Discipline 
Initiative  & 
Leadership 


65 
50 
37 
26 
10 
7 
5 
4 


4 


26 
14 
6 
15 
1 
1 
1 
0 


1 


Only  four  qualities  were  mentioned  by  the  majority  of  the 
1    Franklin  C.  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  6 
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superintendents:  Preparation  and  Scholarship,  Personality, 
Experience,  and  Character. 

In  the  questionnaire  distributed' by  the  writer,  superintendents 
were  requested  to  number  the  following  qualifications  in  order  of 
relative  value:  Training,  Character,  Health,  Experience,  Person- 
ality, Evidences  of  Culture,  Alertness  and  Enthusiasm.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution: 

Table  XXX 

Relative  Values  Assigned  Seven  Qualifications 
by  86  Massachusetts  Superintendents. 

No.  of  superintendents 
qualifications  assigning  each  value. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Training 

12 

16 

24 

14 

7 

9 

4 

2. 

Char ac  ter 

48 

19 

9 

6 

3 

0 

1 

3. 

Health 

5 

17 

14 

22 

13 

7 

8 

4. 

Experience 

3 

7 

14 

13 

10 

16 

23 

5. 

Per sonal ity 

31 

26 

14 

8 

5 

1 

1 

6. 

Evidences  of  Culture 

5 

2 

8 

13 

21 

23 

14 

7. 

Alertness  &  Enthusiasm 

4 

3 

6 

14 

19 

19 

21 

Read:  Of  86  superintendents,  12  indicated  that  Training 
was  of  first  importance,  16  that  it  was  second  in  im- 
portance, etc.  Where  a  superintendent  stated  that  two  or 
more  qualifications  were  of  equal  value,  those  quali- 
fications were  given  the  same  value  in  the  above  table. 

Eighteen  superintendents  stated  that  Character,  Evidences 
of  Culture,  Alertness  and  Enthusiasm  were  all  included  in 
Personality;  thirteen  said  that  all  of  these  qualities  must 
be  present  in  a  candidate  to  warrant  his  being  considered. 

To  make  these  figures  more  readily  comprehensible  the 
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writer  arbitrarily  assigned  the  following  values: 


A  value  of  Seven  to  each  frequency  in  First  place 

A  value  of  Six  to  each  frequency  in  Second  place 

A  value  of  Five  to  each  frequency  in  Third  place 

A  value  of  Four  to  each  frequency  in  Fourth  place 

A  value  of  Three  to  each  frequency  in  Fifth  place 

A  value  of  Two  to  each  frequency  in  Sixth  place 

A  value  of  One  to  each  frequency  in  Seventh  place 

On  this  basis  the  qualifications  are  of  the  following  relative 
value,  according  to  the  composite  judgment  of  the  86  super- 
intendents: 


Qualification  Relative 

Value 

1.  Character  529 

2.  Personality  493 

3.  Training  399 

4.  Health  356 

5.  Experience  272 

6.  Culture  262 

7.  Alertness  and  Enthusiasm  248 


Maximum  possible  score:  7  x  86  =  602 
These  figures  and  those  quoted  from  other  sources  are  simply 
a  composite  of  many  subjective  judgments  and  therefore  incon- 
clusive. Then,  too,  if,  as  many  claim,  all  of  the  qualities 
are  essential  to  success,  it  matters  little  whether  they  rank 
first,  second,  or  last  in  importance.  The  finest  teachers  are 
those  in  whom  there  is  a  proper  balance  of  desirable  qualities 


Summary  of  Chapter 


In  summarizing  the  discussion  in  this  chapter,  two  facts  must 
be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  reliability  of  the  ratings  of  the  qualifications 
is  open  to  serious  question. 

2.  The  present  devices  for  rating  teaching  success  are 
very  unreliable,  not  comparable,  and  almost  entirely 
sub  jective. 
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Hence,  correlations  between  the  various  qualifications  and 
teaching  success  are  of  practically  no  value.  The  number  of  years 
of  training  and  experience,  the  age  of  a  candidate  may  be  object- 
ively determined,  but  the  quality  of  the  training  and  experience 
and  the  actual  maturity  of  the  candidate  are  variables  that  have 
not  yet  been  treated  statistically  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Add  to  this  the  unreliability  of  ratings  of  efficiency,  and  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  conclusions  is  obvious.  Conclusions, 
therefore,  can  be  based  only  on  opinion  backed  by  the  weight  of 
whatever  evidence,  itself  only  opinion,  that  has  been  gathered 
from  other  sources.  With  this  realization  of  the  weakness  of  his 
data,  the  writer  summarizes  the  discussions  of  this  chapter. 

1.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  an 
optimum  age  for  teachers.  No  definite  age  limits  should 
be  set,  the  matter  being  left  to  the  employing  officer 
in  each  particular  case. 

2.  Standards  of  training  are  being  constantly  raised. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  minima  of  two  years 
beyond  high  school  for  the  elementary  grades  and  four 
years  beyond  high  school  for  secondary  schools  should 
be  established.  School  boards  should  gradually  raise 
the  requirements  until  a  minimum  of  four  years  post- 
secondary  training  for  all  teachers  is  demanded. 

3.  The  studies  of  the  effect  of  experience  on  teach- 
ing success  are  inconclusive,  due  to  (1)  the  difficulty 
of  measuring  the  quality  of  the  experience,  and  (2)  the 
present  lack  of  agreement  as  to  how  to  measure  teaching 
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success.  In  general,  the  question  of  how  much  experience  to 
require  in  a  particular  situation  should  be  left  to  the  em- 
ploying official.  In  communities  where  outside  pressure 
permits  nepotism,  "inbreeding",  and  political  patronage, 
the  board  may  be  forced  to  adopt  a  minimum  experience 
requirement  in  order  to  protect  the  schools. 

4.  The  "Married  Woman"  question  is  in  a  state  of  even  great 
er  confusion  than  the  other  points  under  discussion.  Strong 
arguments  on  either  side  are  almost  innumerable.  In  theory, 
schoolmen  favor  the  policy  of  no  discrimination;  in  actual 
practice  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  eliminate  married 
women  teachers.  This  practice,  hov/ever,  quite  generally 
makes  exceptions  in  the  case  of  married  women  dependent  on 
themselves  for  support.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  anti- 
cipate every  type  of  situation,  it  seems  advisable  for 
boards  of  education  to  formulate  a  policy  of  judging  each 
case  on  its  merits. 

5.  A  similar  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to 
the  local  resident.  Schoolmen  are  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  their  appointment  in  large  numbers.  The  pro- 
fessional literature  inveighs  against  the  practice.  It 
is  apparent  from  a  perusal  of  the  press  that  there  is  a 
renascence  of  the  idea  that  teaching  jobs  belong  to 
local  residents.  Many  communities,  particularly  the 
larger  cities,  have  adopted  regulations  to  that  effect. 
There  is  no  sound  argument  against  local  residents,  as 
such,  provided  training,  personal  traits,  professional 
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standards  and  ethics  are  satisfactory,  except  as  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  insularity  and  provincialism.  The  adoption 
of  rigid  standards  of  training,  and  possibly  experience,  and 
the  limiting  of  local  residents  to  a  given  proportion  of 
the  total  teaching  force  would  tend  to  reduce  the  evils  of  the 
practice. 

6.  Only  the  highest  standards  of  health  should  be  acceptable 
in  the  teaching  personnel.  Careful  medical  examination 
before  appointment  and  periodically  during  tenure  would  not 
only  eliminate  undesirables  but  promote  better  health  among 
teachers.  With  the  present  interest  in  health  education, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  teachers  themselves  should  not 
be  specimens  of  good  health  and  healthy  living. 

7.  The  personal  qualities  that  make  for  good  teaching  are 
not  measurable.  Their  presence  or  absence  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  careful  judgment  of  the  employing  officials. 
It  is  patent  that  the  prime  essentials  of  good  teachers  are 
fine  character  and  positive  personality. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  NEW  TEACHERS 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tent the  various  agencies  and  means  of  securing  candidates  are 
employed,  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  value  of  each. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  of  actual 
practice  reveals  several  sources: 

1.  Personal  applications  by  interested  teachers. 

2.  Placement  bureaus  of  teacher- training  institutions. 

3.  Teachers*  agencies. 

a.  Commercial. 

b.  State  controlled. 

4.  By  definite  search  in  other  school  systems. 


The  Extent  to  which  School  Officials 
Hake  Use  of  Sources. 


Several  studies  have  been  made  of  the  sources  from  which 
teachers  are  secured. 

Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel  made  a  nation-wide  survey  the  results 
of  which  are  here  presented. 

Table  XXXI 

Percent  of  Teachers  First  Located  through 
Various  Agencies. (1500  communities.)  1 

Size  of  Communities 


Agency  Over 

30,000- 

10,000- 

2,500-  Less  than 

100,000 

100,000 

30,000 

10,000 

2,500 

Placement  bureaus 

of  training  insts.  4.9% 

13.2% 

13.2% 

25.2% 

28.3% 

Personal  applications  63.0 

66.3 

58.3 

45.0 

41.2 

Private  agency  4.3 

9.0 

16.2 

18.8 

19.9 

Visiting  other  systems  1.1 

2.5 

5.1 

2.3 

2.7 

State  app't  bureau  *  0.2 

1.2 

1.2 

2.7 

3.0 

Officials  T.T.  insts.  1.8 

3.6 

3.9 

4.2 

3.3 

List  from  higher  insts.  0.0 

1.5 

0.0 

0.4 

1.5 

City  training  schools  20.4 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  4.3 

0.5 

2.2 

1.5 

1.1 

1  W.S. Deffenbaugh  &  Ziegel,  1 
*  Includes  those  operated  by 

r.H.  op.  cit.,  p.  113 

state  teachers*  associations. 
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These  figures  indicate  that  by  far  more  teachers  are  contacted 
through  their  personal  applications  than  by  any  other  means,  the 
percentage  being  50%  larger  in  4fi-  the  large  cities  than  in  the 
small  communities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  the  community 
the  greater  dependence  on  such  organized  agencies  as  placement 
bureaus  and  commercial  and  state  operated  appointment  bureaus. 
It  is  inter  sting  to  note  that  in  nearly  all  groups  some  use  is 
made  of  nearly  every  source  listed. 

Engelhardt  quotes  Gough's  study  of  234  communities  of  from 

2,500  to  5,000  population  in  eight  northern  states  (1926-7), 

Table  XXXII 

Sources  from  which  Teachers  were  Obtained 
in  234  Communities  of  2500  -  5000 
Population  in  9  Northern  States  1 

Agency  %  of  teachers 

through  each 

Personal  applications  34.9% 

Placement  bureaus  of  T.T.  Insts.  17.3  (outside  state) 

Private  agencies  16.1 

Placement  bureaus  of  state 

T.T.  Institutions  13.8 

Visiting  other  systems  11.4 

State  teachers'  bureaus  3.4 

Other  3.1 

It  is  surprising  how  closely  these  figures  agree  with  those 
of  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel  for  the  smallest  communities.  While 
35%  of  teachers  are  secured  through  personal  applications, 
organized  agencies  are  relied  upon  for  the  majority  of  candi- 
dates. 

1    Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  185,  quoting  H.  B.  Gough. 
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From  the  writer's  questionnaire  89  complete  replies  were 

received  relative  to  sources  of  teacher  supply,  as  follows: 

Table  XXXIII 

Teachers  Located  through 
Various  Agencies 
1931-32 

Agency  Teachers 

Number  % 


Personal  Applications 

291 

52.6$ 

Commercial  Agencies 

107 

19.4 

State  Registration  Bureau 

79 

14.3 

Placement  bureaus  T.T.  Institutions 

60 

10.8 

Visiting  other  systems 

16 

2.9 

Total 

553 

100.0$ 

Read:  Of  553  new  teachers  employed  by  89  Massachusetts 
superintendents  in  1931-32,  291  or  52.6%  were  first 
located  through  personal  applications. 

1  superintendent  stated  that  an  examination 
system  was  used  exclusively 

1  superintendent  stated  that  all  teachers  were 
secured  from  a  commercial  agency 

2  superintendents  stated  that  a  "majority"  of 
candidates  were  secured  through  applications. 

4  superintendents  gave  no  figures,  saying, "We 
have  more  applicants  than  we  can  use." 

These  three  studies  in  the  main  show  marked  agreement.  The 
relative  value  of  each  device  or  agency  is  probably  not 
measured  by  the  preferences  shown.  The  large  numbers  of  teach- 
ers secured  through  their  personal  applications  is  no  doubt 
due  in  large  part  to  the  present  surplus  of  teachers  all  try- 
ing desperately  to  secure  positions. 
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Personal  Applications 

As  has  just  been  shown  far  more  teachers  are  secured  by 
this  means  than  by  any  other.  Applications  are  made  either  by 
personal  letter  or  on  a  formal  application  blank.  Of  one  hun- 
dred communities  in  Massachusetts  surveyed  by  the  writer,  33% 
make  use  of  an  application  blank,  23%  require  a  letter  of 
application  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant,  28%  require 
either  or  both,  and  16%  neither.  The  formal  blank  has  much  to 
commend  it.  "Ordinary  letters  of  application  are  usually  un- 
satisfactory, particularly  in  those  school  systems  where  large 
numbers  of  new  teachers  are  appointed  each  year.  Such  letters 
often  omit  important  items  of  information,  and  there  is  little 
uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  items  included.  A  formal 
application  blank,  on  the  other  hand,  is  uniform,  readily 
filed,  and  easily  referred  to  at  any  time."  ^  The  N.  E.  A. 
study  just  quoted  found  that  of  1494  communities  in  the  United 
States,  1319  or  88.3%  made  use  of  formal  application  blanks.2 

While  the  practice  of  using  application  blanks  is  fairly 
general,  there  is  no  agreement,  judging  from  blanks  in  use, 
as  to  what  information  they  should  demand. 

Ray  Franklin  3  examined  the  application  blanks  used  in  44 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country.  He  found  a  total  of  91 
different  items  of  information  with  only  15  appearing  on  a 
majority  of  the  forms.  He  summarizes  his  study  as  follows: 
"Those  persons  who  gather  the  data  in  relation  to  applicants 

are  fairly  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  information 

1  N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin,  X:l,  Jan.  1932,  op.cit.,  p.  24 

2  Ibid.,  p.  24 

3  Ray  Franklin,  What  Superintendents  ask  Applying  Teachers, 
Am.Sch.Bd. Jr.  80:4,  April  1930,  p.  51. 
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of  the  candidate's  training,  experience,  marital  status,  age, 
grade  of  certificate,  health,  and  position  wanted.  From  20  to 
30  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  knowing  about  the  health 
height  and  weight,  etc.  From  10  to  18  are  agreed  upon  the  im- 
portance of  knowledge  of  the  race  of  the  applicant,  courses 
taken  in  education,  salary  expected,  number  of  children, 
defects,     citizenship,  graduate  study,  summer  sessions  attend- 
ed, present  position,  elementary  education,  and  why  applicant 
is  leaving  his  present  position.  None  of  the  other  data 
collected  is  considered  relevant  by  more  than  8  of  the  super- 
intendents reporting."  Franklin  makes  this  further  observation 
"Certain  information  is  requested  which  is  of  local  importance 
only.  Such  questions  are  permissible  on  an  application  blank 
so  long  as  they  do  not  make  the  blank  unnecessarily  long  and 
difficult  to  interpret."  1 

Other  studies  by  Nietz,    -ang,  and  Davis  2  yielded  similar 
results:  a  great  variety  of  items  of  information  requested 
with  little  agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  them. 

The  writer  requested  copies  of  application  blanks  from  all 
superintendents  to  whom  his  questionnaire  was  sent.  A  total  of 
36  forms  was  received;  of  these  9  were  duplicates  being  forms 
pfepared  by  school  publishing  houses,  making  a  total  of  27 
different  forms. 

1  Ray  Franklin,  loc.  cit. 

2  N.  L.  A.  Res.  Bull.  X:l,   op.   cit., pp.  24-6 
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The  items  of  information  asked  for  on  these  blanks  are  tabul 
ated  in  detail  below  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of  information 
sought. 

Table  2XQV 


Frequency  of  Items  Appearing  on  27 
Application    Blanks  in  use  in  as 
many  Massachusetts  Communities, 

Items  Frequency 

1.  Name  of  candidate  27 

2.  Home  address  27 

3.  Teaching  preference  27 

4.  Experience.  Where?  26 

5.  Age  25 

6.  Date  graduation  from  prof*l  sch.  25 

7.  Experience;  Length?  25 

8.  Teaching  Address  23 

9.  High  school  from  which  graduated  22 

10.  Telephone  number  21 

11.  Experience,  Type?  21 

12.  Present  or  last  salary  20 

13.  No.  years  training  beyond  high  19 

14.  College  or  Normal  School  att'd  18 

15.  Weight  17 

16.  Height  17 

17.  Carried  16 

18.  Degrees  held  14 

19.  Least  salary  will  accept  14 

20.  Health  14 

21.  .vhen  begin  work  14 

22.  References  -  professional  13 

23.  References-professional  or  genTl  13 

24.  Photograph  requested  11 

25.  Amount  graduate  study  11 

26.  Special  study  ( sunnier , part-time )  11 

27.  Teach  music  10 

28.  Experience,  salary  received  9 

29.  Salary  expected  9 

30.  Sing  9 

31.  Teach  art  9 

32.  Subjects  able  to  teach  9 

33.  V.here  now  teaching  9 

34.  College  major  or  course  8 

35.  Can  you  give  personal  interview?  8 

36.  How  reach  your  school  7 

37.  References;  character  7 

38.  Birthplace  7 

39.  Number  of  children  7 

40.  Activities  can  conduct  or  coach  7 
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Table  XXXIV  cont'd 


41.  Can  retain  present  position  7 

4£.  Name  of  present  superintendent  6 

43.  Name  of  school  where  teaching  6 

44.  Physical  defects  5 

45.  Send  copies  of  testimonials  5 

46.  Additional  information  5 

47.  Eyesight,   condition  5 

48.  Nationality  5 

49.  Certificates  held  5 

50.  Elem.  sch.  from  which  graduated  4 

51.  Teach  penmanship  4 

52.  Vacation  dates  4 

53.  Official  position  of  references  4 

54.  Reason  for  leaving  present  position  4 

55.  Avocational  interests  3 

56.  Courses  in  education  3 

57.  Musical  instrument  played  3 

58.  Hearing,  condition  3 

59.  College,  semester  hours  in  major  3 

60.  College  minor  3 

61.  Experience  other  than  teaching  3 

62.  No.  teachers  in  system  3 

63.  U.  3.  citizen  2 

64.  Relation  to  references  2 

65.  Special  lines  of  strength  2 

66.  Telegraph  address  2 

67.  College,  sem.  hrs.  in  minor  2 

68.  Accurate  sense  of  pitch  2 

69.  No.  pupils  now  teaching  2 

70.  Activities  in  college  2 

71.  Honors  in  college  2 

72.  Specialties  2 

73.  What  system  reading  2 

74.  Ever  failed  of  re-election  2 

75.  Reasons  for  failure  of  re-election2 

76.  Salary  maximum  present  position  2 

77.  To  what  extent  musical  2 

78.  Widow  2 

79.  Other  subjs.  might  possibly  teach  1 

80.  Time  lost  for  illness  last  year  1 

81.  Plan  to  live  in  community  1 

82.  Grades  and  subjs  now  teaching  1 

83.  Education  (not  specific)  1 

84.  Course  taken  in  high  school  1 

85.  Experience  (not  specific)  1 

86.  Possibilty  being  released  1 

87.  Length  of  notice  to  present  supt.  1 

88.  Languages  spoken  fluently  1 

89.  Interested  any  other  position  1 

90.  Childhood  in  city,  village,  farm  1 

91.  Father's  occupation  1 

92.  Prof'l  publications  read  1 

93.  Hours  of  present  school  1 
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Table  XXXIV  cont'd 


94.  Days  when  present  school  closed  1 

95.  number  brothers  and  sisters  1 

96.  Do  not  give  clergymen  as  referencel 

97.  Reason  not  now  teaching  1 

98.  Do  not  give  college  instructors 

as  references  1 

99.  Two  subjects  teach  best  1 

100.  Use  tobacco  1 

101.  willing  to  abide  by  rules  of 

board  re  tobacco  1 

102.  Plan  to  teach  here  two  years  1 

103.  Wife  or  husband  living  1 

104.  Teach  other  special  subjects  1 


Of  this  list  of  104  items  only  21  appear  on  50%  or  more  of 

the  blanks,  and  only  33  appear  on  33  1/3  %  or  more.  Fifty  of 

the  items  are  found  on  not  more  than  three  blanks.  This  study 

leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Massachusetts  the  same  lack 

of  agreement  exists  as  in  other  localities  surveyed  by  other 

investigators.  Almack  comments  on  the  situation  thus: 

wIt  is  doubtless  true  that  in  a  large  sense 
no  information  about  a  candidate  can  be  considered 
irrelevant.  But  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  some  points  are  more  important  than  others, 
and  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a  complete 
description  or  "teacher-graph"  is  impossible.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  superintendent  who  collects 
exhaustive  and  meticulous  accounts  of  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates  is  more  successful  in  his 
choices  than  are  those  who  scrutinize  carefully 
a  few  outstanding  essentials.  In  reality,  the 
chances  of  a  wiser  selection  are  decidedly  with  the 
latter."  1 

As  reported  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Almack    found  a 
great  variety  of  items  of  information  on  156  application 
blanks:  a  total  of  70  items  with  general  agreement  on  only 
18,  and  only  14  appearing  on  a  majority  of  forms.  As  a 
result  of  his  study  he  established  the  following  five 
principles  which  are  here  offered  as  a  guide  to  the 


John  Almack,  op.  cit.,  p.  29 
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composition  of  application  blanks:  1 

»1,  The  minimum  essentials  should  be  included. 
2«  The  obvious  may  be  omitted. 

3.  Where  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  appli- 
cant, it  should  be  done. 

4.  Questions  should  be  confined  to  matters  of  fact, 
not  opinion. 

5.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  determine  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate  for  a  specific  position,  not 
simply  for  school  work." 


Placement  Bureaus  of  the 
Teacher-Training  Institutions 

From  the  studies  by  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel2  and  Gough3 
previously  quoted,  it  is  apparent  that  superintendents  make 

wide  use  of  the  placement  bureaus  of  teacher-training 
institutions.  In  the  former  study,  the  range  of  from  4.9% 
in  the  largest  cities  to  28.3%  in  small  communities  indicates 
that  the  use  of  this  agency  varies  inversely  with  the  size 
of  the  community.  The  writer's  study  discovered  that  about 
10%  of  the  new  teachers  in  1931-2  in  the  communities  re- 
porting were  obtained  through  such  bureaus.  The  N.  E.  a. 
study  secured  significant  data  of  the  extent  of  use  in 
1494  communities  of  the  United  States  in  1931-2 


1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  131,  quoting  John  Almack. 

2  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel,  W.  H. ,  op.  cit.,  p.  113 

3  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  185,  quoting  H.  B.  Gough 
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Table  XXXV 

Communities  Reporting  Use  of  Placement 
Bureaus  of  Teacher-Training 
Institutions  1931-32  1 

Population 
Group 

Over  100,000 
30,000  to 

100,000 
10,000  to 

30,000 
5,000  to 

10,000 
2,500  to 

5,000 

All  cities 

Here  again  it  is  apparent  that  the  small  communities  depend 
upon  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  do  the  large  cities.  This  is  no  doubt  conditioned  by  the 
fact  that  these  small  towns  are  less  likely  to  require  ex- 
perience than  the  larger  places  where  higher  salaries  are  paid. 
In  this  connection  the  writer  discovered  that  of  23  superintend- 
ents who  reported  securing  all  of  their  teachers  in  1931-32 
directly  from  training  school  placement  bureaus,  20  had  no  ex- 
perience requirement  for  beginning  teachers. 

If  school  systems  desire  or  are  forced  to  hire  "green"  teach- 
ers, it  is  probable  that  the  placement  bureaus  of  reputable 
teacher-training  institutions  can  give  more  reliable  information 
about  candidates  than  can  any  other  agency.  While  there  is 
general  agreement  as  to  the  unreliability  of  grades  given  in 
such  institutions,  they  do  represent  a  certain  standard  which 
a  superintendent  can  evaluate  as  he  has  experience  with  the 
graduates.  

1    N.  E.  A,  Res.  Bull.  X:l,  op.  cit.,  p.  24.  Adapted. 


Number 


Reporting 

No. 

85 

46 

54.1 

189 

142 

75.1 

402 

303 

75.4 

415 

333 

80.2 

403 

333 

82.6 

1494 

1157 

77.4 
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Edmcndson  comments : "In  filling  vacancies  many  employing 
authorities  still  trust  to  hearsay  evidence  and  statements  furnished 
by  the  applicants  to  the  neglect  of  the  service  off orod  of- 
fered by  the  appointment  bureaus  of  teacher- training  institutions. 
These  can  give  him  valuable  information  with  regard  to  candi- 
dates and  their  qualifications."  1 

In  the  section  on  "Training"  it  was  noted  that  there  was  no 
agreement  between  correlation  studies  of  school  ranks  and 
teaching  success.  In  that  connection  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  two  variables  are  themselves  so  variable  that  figures  on 
which  the  correlations  are  based  are  totally  unreliable.  This 
would  indicate  the  necessity  of  relying  on  judgment  and  opinion, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  composite  opinion  of  a 
candidate Ts  instructors  and  training  supervisors  is  more 
reliable  than  the  statistical  studies  now  available. 

Private  Commercial  Teachers*  Agencies 

A  survey  of  ten  leading  educational  journals  discovered 
the  names  of  33  teachers*  agencies  advertising  therein.  These 
were  all  of  national  scope  and  did  not  include  scores  of 
small  agencies  operating  in  states,  counties,  and  large  and 
small  areas  within  these  divisions.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  teachers  are  placed  annually 
by  the  agencies  to  make  them  profitable. 

Referring  back  to  the  opening  of  this  chapter  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel  2  found  that  the 

percentage  of  teachers  secured  from  private  agencies  varied 

1,  J.  B.  Edmondson,  The  Superintendent  * s  Greatest  Opportunity, 

Am.Sch.Bd.Jr.  80:4,  April  1930,  p.  55 
2    W.  S.  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel,  I.H. ,  op.  cit.,  p.  113 
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from  4.3$  in  large  cities  to  20$  in  small  communities,  indicating 
that  small  town  superintendents  make  wider  use  of  them  than  do 
those  in  large  cities.  Gough  reported  that  16$  of  the  teachers 
in  the  234  small  communities  surveyed  by  him  were  secured  from 
commercial  placement  bureaus.  1 

Roberts  2  asked  65  New  England  superintendents  the  question, 
nTo  what  extent  do  you  make  use  of  teachers*  agencies  and 
training  school  placement  bureaus?"  In  reply,  28  superintendents 
reported  "frequently";  17  "occasionally";  19  "only  in  emergency"; 
11  "never".  These  findings  are  not  significant  to  this  present 
study  because  they  fail  to  differentiate  between  commercial 
and  training  school  bureaus,  a  fact  which  Roberts  points  out. 

The  writer's  study  revealed  that  of  553  new  teachers,  placed 
in  89  Massachusetts  communities,  107,  or  19.4$,  were  secured 
through  commercial  agencies. 

In  making  use  of  teachers*  agencies  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  organizations  are  in  business  for  commercial  reasons, 
and  are  anxious  to  place  as  many  teachers  as  possible.  The 
references  which  the  agencies  supply  are  from  people  whose 
names  have  been  presented  by  the  candidates  themselves,  and 
they  will  naturally  refer  to  persons  from  whom  they  expect  to 
receive  favorable  testimonials.  As  Hunkins  says,  "When  I 
reply  to  an  agency  I  know  that  what  I  say  is  going  to  be  copied 
far  and  wide.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  reply  to  a  superintendent 
I  am  assured  that  my  comments  will  get  no  farther  than  his 
files." 3 

1  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  quoting  H.B. Gough,  p.  185 

2  Franklin  C.  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  20 

3  R.  V.  Hunkins,  Matters  of  Technic  in  Selecting  Teachers,  Am. 
Sch.Bd.Jr.  74:4, April  1927,  p.  44 
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The  reliability  of  the  agency  depends  entirely  upon  the 
business  and  professional  standards  it  sets.  Whitney  finds 
the  agencies  effective.  "The  superintendent  will  find  that 
the  agencies,  if  properly  used,  are  an  immense  aid  in  the 
selection  of  teachers." 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  often  of  the  large  number 
of  names  sent  out  by  agencies  in  response  to  a  single  call. 
Mahler*s  whole  article  inveighs  against  the  practice  of 
commercial  agencies  sending  out  numberless  candidates  for  one 
position2,  and  Allen  states  that  "of  all  teachers  employed 
through  various  agencies,  probably  65$  receive  real  service, 
while  the  remaining  35$  are  merely  told  of  positions".  3 

One  factor  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
topic:  the  cost  to  the  teacher.  The  standard  fee  is  5$  of 
the  first  year's  salary. (The  Massachusetts  statute  fixing 
this  maximum  fee  (General  Laws  Relating  to  Education, 
Chapter  71,  section  45)  has  been  ruled  unconstitutional  in 
a  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  October  1927. 4  ) 

Payment  of  the  fee  lowers  a  teacher's  salary  by  the  amount 
of  the  assessment.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that 
this  affects  the  school  system  in  one  of  two  ways:   (1)  The 
town  pays  5$  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  service  received, 
or  (2)  a  teacher  worth  5%  more  in  efficiency  might  have  been 
secured  for  the  same  salary,  had  the  teacher  been  secured 

1  F.P.Whitney , Growth  of  Teachers  in  Service,  Century ,1926 , p. 37 

2  H.R. Mahler ,New?lan  of  Teacher  Employment, Sch.&  Soc.XXIX, 
March  9,  1929,  p.  332 

3  Hollis  P.  Allen, Turnover  and  the  Placement  Problem,  Am. Sen. 
Bd.Jr.  70-5,  May  1925,  p.  45 

4  U.S.Reports;Vol.277;Act.Term  1927, No. 569  Ribnik  vs  McBride 
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from  a  non- commercial  source.  In  the  present  times  of 
financial  stress  this  is  an  item  to  be  considered. 


State-Controlled  Placement  Bureaus 
Brogan  in  his  doctor* s  dissertation  lists  25  states  as 
having  more  or  less  efficient  teacher-placement  bureaus: 

Table  iOXVI  * 


States  Maintaining  Teacher 
Placement  Bureaus  1 


State 

Year 

Established 

Connecticut 

1900 

Massachusetts 

1906 

Michigan 

1907 

Minnesota 

1913 

New  Hampshire 

1915 

South  Dakota 

1917 

Wyoming 

1917 

Maine 

1917 

South  Carolina 

1918 

Virginia 

1918 

Texas 

1918 

Oklahoma 

1919 

Iowa 

1919 

Mississippi 

1919 

Nevada 

1920 

Pennsylvania 

1920 

*  In  addition  to  the  above  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
West  Virginia  maintained  place- 
ment bureaus  which  were  not  well 
organized  in  1920.  California  now 
has  a  state  teacher-placement 
bureau. 


These  figures  are  at  utter  variance  with  a  statement  made 

to  the  writer  in  a  letter  from  the  Research  Division  of  the 

National  Education  Association  in  October  1932  in  response 

1    Whit  Brogan,  'Work  of  Placement  Officers  in  Teacher-Training 
Institutions,  Columbia  Univ.  Cont.  to  Educ.  No. 434, 1930 , p. 6 
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to  a  request  for  information. 

This  letter  lists 

I.  Placement  bureaus  maintained  by  state 
departments  of  education  in  1930  in 
the  following  states: 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota 

".Vyoming  (under  direction  high  school 
inspector) 

II.  Placement  service  rendered  by  state  education 
associations  in  1929  in  the  following  states: 

California 

Kansas 

Utah 

To  date  it  has  been  impossible  to  reconcile  the  differences 
in  these  two  studies,  each  maintaining  the  correctness  of 
the  reports.  The  matter  is  not  sufficiently  significant  to 
the  present  study  to  warrant  further  research. 

Deffenbaugh  reports  from  0.2$  in  cities  to  3.0$  in  small 
towns  as  indicating  the  number  of  teachers  employed  through 
state-controlled  agencies. ^Gough' s  study  discovered  3.4$ 
from  the  same  source.2    The  writer's  study  revealed  that 
14.3$  of  553  new  teachers  in  89  ;,:assachuse t ts  communities 
were  secured  through  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Registration  Bureau.  The  low  figures  in  Deffenbaugh' s  and 
Gough's  reports  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
studies  covered  many  states  in  which  there  were  no  state- 
controlled  bureaus.  Massachusetts  having  a  well  organized 
bureau  reports  a  much  higher  percentage. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  to  the  writer  from 

1  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel,  w.  H. ,  op.  cit.,  p.  113 

2  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.   cit,  p.  185,  quoting  H.  B.  Gottgh 
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Mr,  Harry  E.  Gardner,  supervisor  of  the  Massachusetts  State 

Teachers'  Registration  Bureau,  dated  November  14,  1932 , indicates 

the  number  of  teachers  placed  by  the  bureau. 

n  The  number  of  teachers  placed  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  last  five  years,   (not  including  the  present  one) 
is  as  follows: 


In  running  through  the  Educational  Directory,  I 
find  that  about  50yo  of  the   superintendents  through- 
out the  state  make  use  of  the  Bureau.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  educate 
the  superintendents  to  the  point  where  they  will 
have  some  interest  in  saving  the  teacher  from  pay- 
ing a  commission." 

Figures  on  the  total  turnover  of  teachers  in  the  state  are 
not  available  except  for  the  year  1929-30.  During  that  year 
2,589  new  teachers  were  employed  in  the  state,  ^  and  accord- 
ing to  the  above  letter,  the  placement  bureau  placed  317 
teachers.  This  indicates  that  12.2%  of  all  new  teachers  were 
employed  through  the  bureau,  a  slightly  lower  percentage  than 
that  indicated  in  the  writer's  study. 

The  advantages  of  the  state  placement  bureau  seem  to  be: 

1.  It  is  not  an  organization  interested  in  making  money. 

2.  It  is  in  close  touch  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  heads  of  the  state  teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 

3.  It  saves  the  teacher  -  and  the  community  -  the  fee 
charged  by  a  commercial  agency. 

4.  School  officials  tend  to  a  franker  expression  of 
their  opinions  of  candidates  when  writing  recommend- 
ations for  an  organization  in  which  they  have  faith 
that  their  confidences  will  be  respected 

5.  Because  of  the  no-fee  policy,  large  numbers  of 
candidates  are  enrolled. 

6.  The  bureau  serves  the  entire  state,  not  a  restricted 

section. 

1    Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Educ.  Bulletin  No.  9,1931,  Salaries 
of  Teachers,  p.  46. 


1926-  7 

1927-  8 

1928-  9 

1929-  30 

1930-  1 


377 
316 
320 
317 

263 
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"Scouting"  for  Teachers. 

Up  until  the  years  immediately  following  the  war,  one 
of  the  chief  problems  of  school  superintendents  was, "How 
to  get  enough  teachers  with  adequate  training?"-*-  The 
supply  of  teachers  was  much  smaller  than  the  demand.  As 
a  result,  there  was  keen  competition  on  the  part  of 
superintendents  to  find  and  hold  good  teachers,  and 
diligent  search  had  to  be  made  in  other  school  systems. 
With  the  increase  in  teachers*  salaries  in  the  1920rs, 
many  more  trained  persons  were  attracted  to  the  profession, 
and  the  number  of  candidates  increased  phenomenally,  and, 
as  a  result,  "scouting"  for  teachers  has  been  more  and 
more  neglected.  The  increase  in  the  various  agencies  for 
securing  teachers  has  no  doubt  been  a  contributing  factor 
to  this  trend.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  a  super- 
intendent wishes  to  secure  the  best  teacher  available,  he 
must  often  search  for  her.  "It  is  more  satisfactory  to  seek 
the  teacher  than  to  take  the  teachers  who  seek  the  school." 

"The  importance  of  seeking  the  best  incumbents  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  inside  the  system  or  out,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  Such  a  scouting  for  teachers  may  take 
considerable  time,  but  it  yields  rich  returns."  * 

Cubberley  recommends  "the  hunting  of  teachers,  instead 
of  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  applicants."  4 

1  N.E.A.  Res.  Bulletin,  IX: 5,  nov.  1931;  Teacher  Demand  and 
Supply,  p.  317 

2  Anonymous  article,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr. , 72: 6, June  1926,  p.  44. 
Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  253 

4    Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.,  209. 
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"Scouting  for  teachers  in  nearby  cities  and  towns  takes 
considerable  time  but  is  an  excellent  method  of  recruiting 
a  high  class  experienced  teaching  staff."  ^ 

The  advantages  of  this  source  of  supply  are: 

1.  The  teacher  is  seen  at  work  in  the  classroom. 

2.  No  further  interview  is  needed. 

3.  The  teacher *s  superiors  may  be  interviewed  on 
the  same  trip. 

4.  Careful  consideration  may  be  given  a  few  candi- 
dates rather  than  superficial  consideration  of 
many. 

The  disadvantages  are: 

1.  The  cost  in  time  and  money. 

2.  The  possibility  of  causing  ill-feeling  among 
school  officials. 

3.  The  limited  number  of  teachers  who  can  be 
visited. 

4.  More  teachers  can  be  met  in  less  time  by  other 
methods. 

Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel  found  that  the  number  of  teachers 
secured  from  "visiting  other  systems"  varied  from  1.1$  in 
large  cities  to  2.7$  in  small  towns , 2against    Gough's  find- 
ings of  11.4$. 3  The  writer's  study  yields  the  figure  of  2.9$ 
in  Massachusetts. 

Whether  or  not  the  employing  official  will  make  use  of 
this  source  of  supply  depends  on  many  factors:  the  time  and 
money  available,  the  number  of  teachers  needed,  the  geographic 
location  of  the  community,  the  educational  standards  of  his 
own  and  nearby  communities,  et  cetera. 

Summary 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  different  sources 

of  supply  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Much  will  depend  on  the 

1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  127 

2  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel,  W.  H. ,  op.  cit.,  p.  113 

3  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  185,  quoting  H.  B.  Gough. 
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local  situation  in  determining  which  shall  be  used.  Superior 
teachers  and  inferior  teachers  may  be  secured  from  any  and  all 
sources.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  good  judgment  of  the  em- 
ploying officer  will  determine  the  quality  of  the  teachers 
secured.  The  only  recommendation  that  can  be  made  is  that 
all  sources  be  scrutinized  carefully  and  each  employed  as 
need  arises. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

TECHNIQUES  OF  SELECTION 

Up  to  this  point  this  survey  has  dealt  largely  with 
underlying  principles,  theories,  and  policies.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  discuss  the  procedures 
employed  in  actually  selecting  teachers.  It  will  be  noted 
repeatedly  that  theory  predominates  even  in  this  connection, 
Llany  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  teacher  selection  on 
an  objective  basis  and  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  teachers  are  hired  on  sub- 
jective estimates  of  their  ability.  As  Tiegs  points  out, 
nA  school  official  cannot  write  the  specifications  for  the 
teacher  he  wishes  to  employ  and  then  go  out  into  the  market 
and  purchase  such  service;  instead  he  must  take  such  appli- 
cants as  are  interested,  or  he  can  cause  to  be  interested, 
and  then  by  various  methods  of  comparison  (or  ranking) 
attempt  to  choose  the  one  who  will  most  likely  be  successful. 
He  may  work  out  a  method  of  marking  or  scoring  candidates 
on  the  letters  of  application,  photographs,  recommendations, 
and  the  like,  but  such  scoring  devices  must  at  present  be 
largely  subjective  and  arbitrary  ,  as  well  as  artificial.  Two 
candidates  with  very  different  equipment  and  possibilities 
may  obtain  identical  scores,  while  candidates  with  very 
similar  equipment  and  possibilities  might  rate  far  apart,"  1 

1    Ernest  W,  Tiegs,  An  Evaluation  of  Some  Techniques  of 
Teacher  Selection,  Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  1©28,  p.  14 
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As  was  noted  earlier  in  this  study,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  selection  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant functions  an  administrator  is  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
yet,  to  date,  very  little  has  been  done  to  put  selection  on  a 
scientific  basis.  For  the  most  part,  executives  are  in  accord 
as  to  the  procedures  to  be  followed;  the  difficulty  is  that 
no  definite  techniques  have  been  established  for  the  various 
procedures. 

The  N.  E.  A.  study  reports  the  routine  procedures  in  use  in 
cities  of  various  size  ^  mentioning: 

1.  Use  of  application  blanks. 

2.  Use  of  reference  blanks. 

3.  Personal  interviews. 

4.  Written  examinations. 

5.  Physical  examinations. 

6.  Classroom  observation. 

7.  Investigation  of  scholastic  records. 

Engelhardt  outlines  the  program  followed  in  St.  Louis:2 

1.  Receive  all  applications,  write 
to  references,  collect  all  personal 
data,  score  applications  according 
to  scoring  plan. 

2.  Study  applications  in  relation  to 
vacancies. 

3.  Interview  all  candidates  who  call 
in  person  and  secure  in  writing  in- 
formation necessary  for  consideration 
of  their  cases. 

4.  Conduct  examinations,  professional 
and  physical. 

The  Minneapolis  plan  is  similar}  * 

1.  Require  formal  application  blank, 

2.  Irite  to  references. 

3.  Secure  photograph. 

4.  Interview  candidates  (one  to  three 
members  of  superintendents  staff) 

5.  Rank  candidates. 


1  N.  E.  A.  Res.  Bull.  X:l,  op.  cit.,  p.  24 

2  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  182 

3  E.  W.  Tiegs,  op.  cit.,  p.  12 
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In  his  discussion  of  the  subject  Lewis  lists  the  following 
procedures:  ^ 


1.  Candidates  from  all  sources  file  applications. 
(May  be  obtained  from  agencies) 

2.  Collect  references. 

3.  Give  intelligence  tests. 

4.  Give  Competitive  examinations. 

5.  Personal  interviews. 

Morgan  and  Cline  recommend  a  series  of  siftings  of  candidates 

1.  Eliminate  by  examination  of  applications. 

2.  Eliminate  by  examination  of  references. 

3.  Ask  each  teacher  to  write  a  letter, 
eliminating  those  failing  to  do  a  satis- 
factory job. 

4.  Final  elimination  following  personal 
interview. 

Cubberley  urges  that  teachers  be  rated  on  a  four-point  basis  : 

1.  Preparation  and  experience  -  by  an 
examination  of  credentials  and  applications. 

2.  Evidence  as  to  personal  success  -  by 
examination  of  references  and  by  classroom 
observation. 

3.  Personality  and  adaptability  to  the  work  - 
by  a  personal  interview. 

4.  Physical  examination. 

From  these  outlines  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  several 
commonly  accepted  procedures  that  may  be  followed.  These  will 
be  discussed  separately  in  this  chapter.  Before  beginning  this 
discussion,  however,  there  is  one  point  which  should  be  con- 
sidered, namely:  Should  teachers  be  selected  for  a  particular 
position,  or  hired  as  a  teacher  "for  the  system",  being  later 
assigned  to  the  place  which  the  candidate  seems  best  qualified 
to  fill? 

Lewis  is  insistent  that  the  administrator  should  "have 


1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  141 

2  M.  E.  Morgan  and  Cline,  E.  C. ,  Systematizing  the  Work  of 
School  Principals,  Prof'l  and  Tech'l  Press, 1930, pp.  26-28. 

3  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 
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clearly  in  mind  the  kind  of  work  that  is  to  be  performed  and 
the  type  of  person  needed  for  its  performance"^-  and  outlines 
an  "occupational  description"  of  each  vacancy  based  on: 

1.  The  duties  of  the  position. 

2.  The  character  of  the  work. 

3.  The  amount  of  the  work. 

4.  The  number  and  type  of  pupils. 

5.  The  hours  of  work. 

6.  The  minimum  educational  qualifications. 

7.  The  additional  qualifications  such  as 
education,  special  training,  and  technical 
skill. 

8.  The  pre-service  experience  needed. 

9.  The  working  conditions. 

10.  The  physical  requirements. 

11.  The  special  personal  qualities  that  seem 
desirable. 

Graves  recommends  a  similar  description  of  the  vacancies 
but  adds,  "The  appointment  of  a  teacher  should  be  to  the 
school  system  and  not  to  a  particular  position,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  this  stated  in  the  contract.  Otherwise,  she 
may  feel  aggrieved  if  the  place  she  is  given  does  not  suit 
her     or  she  is  later  transferred  to  another  school  or  grade. *« 

Falls  differs:  "Teachers  should  be  employed  to  teach 
certain  subjects  rather  than  just  be  employed  and  then  as- 
signed. "  3 

Engelhardt  supports  this  view:  "Teachers  must  be  chosen 
for  specific  positions  involving  qualifications  to  teach 
various  subject  combinations,  and  hence  the  work  of  selection 
is  much  more  intricate  than  in  many    other  enterprises."  4 

This  belief  is  shared  by  Elsbree5and  by  Reeder,6  but  the 

1  E •  E .  Lewis,  op.   cit»,pp.  119  and  122-25 

2  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,rip.  203. 

3  J.  D.  Falls,  Selection  of  teachers  for  Classroom  Instruction 
Am.Sch.Bd. Jr.  85:5,  November  1932,  p.  46. 

4  Fred  Engelhardt ,  op.  cit.,  p.  163 

5  ./illard  3.  Elsbree,  op.  cit.,  p.  50 

6  Ward  G.  Reeder,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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latter  adds,  "As  a  matter  of  administrative  expediency,  it  is 
advisable,  particularly  in  large  systems,  to  employ  teachers 
for  a  position  in  the  school  system  rather  than  for  a  specific 
position. ■ 

The  writer  found  that  88$  of  the  100  Massachusetts  super- 
intendents replying  hired  teachers  for  specific  positions, 
6%  did  not,  3%  had  no  standard  practice,  and  3%  hired  for 
specific  positions  in  the  high  school  but  not  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

It  would  seem  that  the  middle  ground  suggested  by  Reeder  ani 
Graves  would  be  a  satisfactory  solution,  namely,  that  officials 
hire  a  teacher  with  a  certain  position  in  mind,  but  that,  for 
administrative  reasons,  the  teacher  be  employed  for  a  position 
in  the  system.  This  principle  would  assume  that  reasonable 
care  and  consideration  for  the  teacher  would  be  exercised  in  the 
final  assignment. 

Now  will  be  considered  in  order  the  various  procedures  that 
go  to  make  up  the  process  of  selection. 

Use  of  Application  Blanks. 

The  question  of  application  clanks  was  discussed  at  length 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  little  will  be  said  here  except 
to  summarize  the  findings. 

The  use  of  application  blanks  is  general,  although  the  form 
they  take  varies  greatly.  They  can  be  made  very  simple,  con- 
taining facts  that  enable  the  personnel  officer  to  sift  out 
those  who  obviously  are  not  qualified  as  candidates.  The 
necessary  personal  data,  the  amount  and  kind  of  training  and 

experience,  the  position  and  salary  sought,  and  the  names  of 
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references  may  all  be  obtained  from  a  simple  card  easily  filed 
for  future  reference.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  practice 
to  require  all  candidates  from  whatever  source  obtained  to  fill 
out  an  application  even  though  they  may  have  first  sent  a 
personal  letter  of  application.  Tiegs  expresses  the  commonly 
held  view  of  letters  of  application:  "The  letter  of  application 
apparently  promises  little  prospect  of  improvement.  This 
technique  perhaps  presents  the  least  objective  evidence  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is,  among  other  things,  a  compound  of 
the  writer Ts  faith  in  himself  (whether  justified  or  not), his 
honesty  (or  lack  of  it),  and  his  ability  to  make  an  adequate 
statement  of  facts,  even  though  his  faith  be  well-founded  and 
his  honesty  unquestioned. 

In  his  study  of  selection  techniques,  Tiegs  had  six  ex- 
perienced supervisors  and  principals  rank  for  chances  of  suc- 
cess 25  teachers  whom  they  had  never  seen  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  letters  of  application.  The  intercorrelations  are 
given  herewith: 

Table  XXXVII 

Rank  Difference  Intercorrelations  of 
Ranks  on  Basis  of  Letters  of  Application  2 


Judges 

Judges  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1  -.11 

+  .56 

+  .37 

+  .62 

+  .48 

2 

+  .29 

+  .21 

+  .46 

+  .45 

3 

+  .68 

+  ,40 

+  .62 

4 

+  .37 

+  .34 

5 

+  .54 

Several  months  later  these  same  teachers  were  rated  by 

supervisors  who  were  in  close  contact  with  their  work  on  a 

E.  W.  Tiegs,  op.  cit.,  p.  49 
2      Ibid.,  p.  41 
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rating  scale  previously  shown  to  be  reliable  statistically.  The 
ratings  were  found  to  have  a  correlation  of  -.04  with  the 
ratings  of  the  letters  of  application.  All  of  which  may  prove 
one  or  more  of  three  things: 

1.  Applications  have  no  predictive  value. 

2.  The  technique  for  rating  applications  was  unreliable. 

3.  The  technique  of  rating  teaching  efficiency  was 
unreliable. 

In  short,  the  results  were  negative.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  applications  constitute  a  safe  measure  of  probable 
teaching  success. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  many  schoolmen  would  rely  upon 
the  single  basis  of  applications.  If  the  principles  set  down  by 
Almack  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  followed,  the  applications 
can  be  made  of  great  value  in  the  preliminary  sorting  of  candi- 
dates. 

References. 

By  securing  statements  about  a  candidate  from  the  references 

given,  the  school  administrator  hopes  to  secure  a  true  picture 

of  the  applicants  former  success,  her  character,  attitude, 

traits,  etc.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  skepticism  as  to 

the  reliability  of  such  testimonials,  as  an  examination  of  the 

literature  reveals: 

"School  systems  have  learned  that  almost  any  teacher 
can  get  excellent  recommendations  from  her  friends, 
whereas  an  excellent  teacher  sometimes  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  even  an  average  recommendat ion. "1 

"Three  inquiries  to  as  many  instructors  may  bring  three 
very  different  interpretations  of  the  same  student's 
work  and  possibilities. "2 

1  E.W.Tiegs ,G-uesswork  and  Teacher  Selection, Am. Sch.Bd. Jr. 
84:3,  March  1932,  p.  28 

2  E.W.Tiegs, How  Shall  fe  Select  6ur  Teachers,  Am. Sch.Bd. Jr. 
70:6,  June  1925, p.  37 
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"It  should  be  born  in  mind  that  many  a  teacher  who 

has  failed  in  one  place  because  of  peculiar  local 

conditions  or  circumstances  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  another  place."  1 


Oertel  under  the  heading  "Beware 
vehemently  the  practice  of  "passing 
by  false  testimonials,  of  placement 
able  comments,  of  the  ease  of  secur 


of  Recommendations"  decries 
off"  inferior  teachers 
officers  deleting  unfavor- 
ng  flattering  testimonials, 


and  concludes  by  saying: 


"An  employer  of  present  day  school  teachers  who  does 
not  read  between  the  lines  of  letters  of  recommendation 
presented  to  him  in  their  behalf  and  who  is  not  quick 
to  detect  misrepresentation,  not  apt  in  segregating 
mountebanks  from  earnest,  thorough,  scholarly  workers, 
not  trained  to  be  practically  as  conservative,  exact- 
ing, and  non-committal  as  the  traditional  hard-headed 
business  man,  is  almost  certain  to  be  f taken  in*  sooner 
or  later  by  the  black  sheep  of  the  profession,"  2 

"Considerable  unreliability  attaches  to  statements  con- 
cerning teachers  which  superintendents  receive,  even 
though  they  are  written  for  the  most  part  by  super- 
intendents and  principals."  3 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  evaluate  previous  success  through 
a  statement  on  paper.  Even  more  elusive  is  any  attempt 
to  ascertain  personality,  intelligence,  adaptability 
to  the  particular  position  from  a  description  by  some- 
one else."  4 


In  view  of  these  statements  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
extent  to  which  testimonials  are  made  a  part  of  the  selection 
technique. 

The  N.  B.  A.   study  in  1932  5  shows  that  of  1494  towns  and 
cities  surveyed,  1256  or  84.1$  collect  information  and  opinion 
from  persons  given  as  references.  The  practice  varies  little 
according  to  the  size  of  the  community,  the  range  in  the 


1  William  N.  Andersen,  Manual  for  School  Officer,  Century,  1925 
p.  49. 

2  E.  E.  Oertel,  How  Shall  Teachers  and  Superintendents  be 
Selected,  Am.Sch.Bd.Jr. ,  82:2,  February  1931,  p.  48 

3  tf.E.Trebilcock,  The  Personal  Interview, Am. Sch.Bd. Jr. , 84: 6 ,p . 

4  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  196 

5  N.  E.  A.  Res.  Bull.  X:l,   op.  cit., pp.  24-5 
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various  groups  being  from  82.1$  to  87,1$  with  no  correlation 

between  size  of  community  and  extent  of  use  of  references. 

The  survey  of  the  practice  of  Massachusetts  superintendents 

by  the  writer  indicates  a  similar  condition: 

Table  XXXVIII 

Replies    of    100  Massachusetts 
Superintendents  to  the  question 
TtDo    you    Write  for  Testimonials 
from  a  Candidate's  References?  n 

Frequency  Superintendents 


No. 

1o 

Alway  s 

41 

41* 

Usually 

43 

43 

Occasionally 

13 

13 

Never 

3 

3 

Total 

100 

100$ 

These  figures  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  N.  E«  A.  study, 
84*  "usually"  or  "always"  securing  recommendations  from  refer- 
ences. 

The  same  N.  E.  A.  bulletin  reports  Adams'   study  of  188 
school  systems  in  Texas  and  shows  that  71*  did  not  use  refer- 
ence forms.  Most  of  these  preferred  a  personal  letter  from 
the  candidate's  former  superintendent.  However,  although  only 
29^o  were  using  formal  blanks,  44*  believed  them  valuable. 

It  is  the  v/riter's  opinion  that  the  difference  between 
theory  and  practice  of  schoolmen  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  That  information  a  recommendation  should 
contain.  That  there  is  no  uniformity  is  evident  from  a  study 
of  the  surveys  made. 

Franklin  examined  the  reference  blanks  used  by  26  cities  and 
found  88  different  items  of  information  requested.  Of  these 
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only  eight  items  were  included  in  more  than  fifteen  blanks: 
These  eight  were:-^- 

1.  Co-operation 

2.  Grade  or  subject  best 
qualified  to  teach 

3.  Discipline 

4.  Instructional  skill 

5.  G-eneral  rating 

6.  Health 

7.  Personal  appearance 

8.  Scholarship 

Almack's  study  discovered  56  items  on  80  blanks.  Of  these 
only  eight  appeared  in  a  majority  of  cases:  2 

1.  Scholarship 

2.  Discipline 

3.  Teaching  ability 

4.  Character 

5.  Personal  appearance 

6.  Success 

7.  Co-operation 

8.  Defects 

The  writer  secured  34  reference  blanks  from  the  100  replies 
on  his  questionnaire.  Of  these,  two  were  simply  a  printed 
request  that  the  addressee  give  a  complete,  frank  statement  of 
his  opinion  of  the  teacher.     The  items  of  information  contained 
on  the  remaining  32  blanks  are  listed  in  full  below  to  show 
the  great  variety  of  information  sought  by  different  super- 
intendents: 

Table  XZXIX 

Frequency  of  Items  Appearing 
on  32  Reference    Blanks  in 
Use  in  as  many  Ivlassachusetts 
Communities 

Items  Frequency 

1.  Health  20 

2.  Character  19 

3.  Ability  to  Discipline  18 


1  Hay  Franklin,  op.  cit.,pp.51  &  142 

2  John  Almack,  op.  cit. ,  p.  32 
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Table  XXXL£  cont'd 


Items  Frequency 

4.  Co-operation  17 

5.  Best  Grade  or  subject  17 

6.  G-eneral  efficiency  and  successlS 

7.  Personal  appearance  16 

8.  Professional  attitude  16 

9.  Loyalty  15 

10.  Tact  14 

11.  7/ould  you  employ  14 

12.  Self-control  13 

13.  Peculiarities  or  defects  12 

14.  Scholarship  11 

15.  Personality  11 

16.  Additional  data  11 

17.  Opportunity  to  judge  appl't  10 
IS.  Initiative  10 

19.  Social  attitudes  10 

20.  Sympathy  9 

21.  Daily  preparation  9 

22.  Skill  in  motivation  8 

23.  Attention  and  respect  of  class  8 

24.  Teaching  skill  7 

25.  Enthusiasm  7 

26.  Voice  7 

27.  Use  of  English  6 

28.  Attention  to  individual  needs  6 

29.  Force  6 

30.  Why  leaving  6 

31.  Culture  5 

32.  Interest  of  pupils  5 

33.  Achievement  of  pupils  5 

34.  Care  of  room,  etc.  5 

35.  ivloral  influence  4 

36.  Courteous  4 

37.  xviental  ability  4 

38.  Personal  letter  requested  4 

39.  Weakest  point  4 

40.  Do  you  recommend  4 

41.  Professional  knowledge  4 

42.  Capacity  for  growth  3 

43.  Refinement  '  3 

44.  Poise  3 

45.  Honesty  3 

46.  Recognizes  and  tests  results  3 

47.  Takes  criticism  2 

48.  Reacts  to  suggestions  2 

49.  Realizes  value  of  detail  2 

50.  Rapidity  of  work  2 

51.  ;< inning  to  children  2 

52.  Classroom  management  2 

53.  Faults  as  teacher  2 
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Table  XXXIX  cont'd 


Item  Frequency 

54.  Sense  of  humor  2 

55.  Resourcefulness  2 

56.  banners  1 

57.  Married  1 

58.  Mental  traits  1 

59.  Systematic  1 

60.  Standing  in  community  1 

61.  Industry  1 

62.  Endurance  1 

63.  Energy  1 

64.  Neatness  1 

65.  Dress  1 

66.  Promise  of  success  1 

67.  Originality  1 

68.  Punctuality  1 

69.  Strongest  point  1 

70.  Efficiency  1 

71.  Special  abilities  1 

72.  Any  reason  should  not  employ  1 

73.  Accuracy  and  promptness  in 

reports  1 

74.  Teaching  type  1 


By  a  strange  coincidence,  only  eight  on  this  distribution, 
al so; appeared  on  a  majority  of  the  blanks.  A  scrutiny  of  the 
list  at  once  reveals  that  many  of  the  items  might  be  identical 
in  meaning  if  clearly  defined.  Also,  some  blanks  use  general 
terms  that  might  well  comprise  several  items  used  on  other 
forms.  This  failure  to  agree  on  definitions  of  terms  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  great  variety  of  items. 

An  investigation  of  the  extent  of  agreement  of  the  three 
studies  is  interesting: 

Discipline,  Personal  appearance,  Co-operation  and  Success 
(if  General  Rating,  Gen. Efficiency  and  Success  may  be  con- 
sidered synonymous)  appear  on  all  three  lists  as  being  favored 
by  the  majority  of  forms.  Scholarship,  Teaching  Ability, 
Character,  Best  Subject,  General  Hating,  and  Health  appear  on 
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two  lists. All  other  items  appear  but  once.  Thus  on  the  three 
lists  of  the  items  appearing  on  a  majority  of  blanks,  there  are 
only  twelve  different  items.  It  would  seem  that  an  extensive 
study  would  show  what  items  are  basic  to  a  good  reference  form. 
Several  small  studies  similar  to  the  above  have  been  made 
but  there  is  no  agreement,  except  to  agree  that  there  is  no 
agreement  among  the  makers  of  blanks. 

Various  types  of  forms  have  been  devised  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  rating  teacher  candidates.  The  following 
excerpts  from  forms  are  typical: 

Type  I.   (Framingham  and  Marblehead) 

■   has  applied  for  a  position  as 


  in  the  schools  of  this  town.  V/ill 

you  please  send  me  at  your  early  convenience,  a 
full  and  frank  statement  concerning  the  candidate's 
personality,  preparation,  and  ability  in  this  line 
of  work?  You  realize  how  important  it  is  that  I  re- 
commend for  appointment  only  those  of  whose  success 
in  these  schools  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
Your  reply  will  be  considered  entirely  confidential. 

Very  truly  yours," 

Type  II  (East  Longmeadow) 

■  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  will 
give  on  the  topics  below  as  discriminating,  full, 
and  explicit  statements  as  possible: 

1.  Scholarship 

2 .  Lflor al  C  har  ac  te  r 

Type  III  (Belmont) 

rt  Kindly  give  me,  by  underlining  adjective  which  seems 

best  to  apply,  your  estin.ate  of   who  has 

applied  for  the  position  of   : 

1.  Character:     poor,  fair,  acceptable,  good,  excellent, 

2.  Professional  Interest:  lacking,  average,  good, excellent 
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Type  IV: (Chester  -  Stray er  &  Engelhardt) 

"Directions:  Place  an  X  on  each  vertical  line 
opposite  the  proper  degree  of  qualification  as  in- 
dicated by  the  words  in  the  left-hand  column.  Con- 
nect the  crosses  by  straight  lines.  Definitions  of 
characteristics  are  given  on  back  of  this  blank. 

Personality        Teaching  Skill 


Excellent 

Good 

Average  (Norm) 

Fair 

Poor 

This  blank  offers  an  alternative: 

"If  you  prefer,  use  this  blank:  Write  estimate  after 
each  qualification. 

Personality   Character  

Type  V:  (Arlington) 

"Check  after  each  characteristic  in  appropriate  column: 


Superior  Excellent    Good  Fair  Weak 


Charac  ter 

►  • 

• 

Scholarship 

1                                       •  4 
►  • 

t                                       •  « 

Type  VI:   (Southbridge ) 

"Will  you  indicate  below  your  estimate  of  this  teacher? 
For  convenience,  designate  excellent  by  A,  good  by  B, 
fair  by  C,  poor  by  D,  failure  by  F. 

Scholarship   Teaching  Ability  


Type  VII:  (Ludlow) 

"May  we  ask  your  confidential  opinion  of   

who  has  applied  here  for  a  position  as  teacher?" 


Personal  Appearance 


Health 


r 
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Type  VIII:  (Medford) 

"Each  of  the  factors  below  is  to  be  rated  on  a  three 
point  scale,  which  points  have  been  briefly  defined 
for  your  convenience.  Place  an  X  directly  beneath  the 
number  which  in  your  judgment  best  represents  the 
truth.  Also,  if  you  desire,  underline  those  words 
which  clearly  describe  the  candidate.  Where  your  in- 
formation is  meager  do  not  check." 

12  3 

Character:  [  [  *  

Trustworthy    No  special  Unstable 
Discreet        strength  or  Indiscreet 
weakness 

Of  the  same  general  character  is  the  five-point  scale 
used  in  North  Adams: 

1                  2                 3                 4  5 
Character:^  J  [  [  ]_ 

Highest  ideals  Conforms  Weak 

and  conduct  Unstable 


Types  IV  and  VIII  have  attempted  to  attain  a  degree  of 
objectivity  by  defining  the  qualifications  on  which  ratings 
are  requested.  This  would  seem  to  meet,  partially  at  least, 
the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  just  what  is  meant  by  a  given 
term.  In  the  other  types  of  blanks,  one  never  knows  just 
what  definition  of  the  terms  the  rater  has  in  mind  when  ex- 
pressing his  judgment.  By  attempting  to  define  terms  at 
different  levels  of  desirability  an  approach  has  been  made 
to  uniformity. 

Tiegs  devised  a  twelve-item  scale  which  is  given  in  full 
on  the  following  page.  Its  similarity  to  type  VIII  will  be 
noted. 
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Illustration  I 

INQUIRY  BLANK  (New)  MINNEAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

 has  applied  for  a  position  in  the  Minneapolis 

schools.  We  trust  that  your  interest  in  school  children,  more 
than  your  desire  to  serve  the  candidate,  inspires  your  reply. 
Will  you,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  give  the  information  re- 
quested? Your  reply  will  be  considered  entirely  confidential.  We 
appreciate  your  courtesy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  F.  Webster,  Superintendent 

Rating 

Each  of  the  twelve  factors  listed  below  are  to  be  rated  on  a 
five-point  scale  ,  on  which  points  1,  3,  and  5  have  been  briefly 
defined  for  your  convenience.  Unless  you  desire  to  rate  in  half- 
steps,  place  an  X  directly  beneath  the  number  which,  in  your 
judgment,  best  represents  the  truth. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1.  HEALTH  [  [  »  I  * 

Vigorous , op timistic       Average;  rarely      Frail ; sometimes 
never  absent  absent  dejected; absent 

15  or  more  days 

2.  CHARACTER  [  [  [  [  * 

Irreproachable , high-         Conforms,  no  .eak;  unstable 

est  ideals  and  conduct      special  strength 

or  weakness 

3.  LOYALTY  TO 

UNITED  STATES         '  [  '  '  * 

Genuinely  No  evidence  of  Disloyal 

Patriotic  disloyalty 


4.  FORCE 


Very  marked; makes      Average ;  sufficient  Helplessjf ollows 
things  move  rather  than 

leads 


C  OOPERAT I  ON  *  *   [  [   * 

Genuine;  intelli-      Fair;  reciprocates    Lacking ;unwi 11- 


gent;  effective 


in  ordinary  routine 


ing  or  unable 
to  cooperate 


6.  INTEREST  IN 
SCHOOL  ,/ORK 


Engrossing, attentive  Ordinary ; responds  to 
to  every  interest  of      regular  duties 
the  school 


Interests  out- 
side ; dislikes 
spec. ass ignrn1 ts 
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7.  TACT 


Illustration  I  cont'd 

1  2  3  4  5 

t  »  i  t  t 


Meets  difficult  situ-  ivleets  ordinary  sit-  Cannot  get  a- 

ations  frankly,  ade-    uations  satis-  long;many  an- 

quately,  without  factorily  tagonisms 

offense . 

8.  PERSONALITY   •   *  '  ' 

Impressive ;  Ordinary ; would  not  Repellent , gen- 

attractive         attract  special  erally  disliked 

attention 


9.  I.SNTAL  POWER  »  \  '  *  •  

Brilliant ;  Average ; sufficient  Stupid; 

unusual.  for  ordinary  needs  dull 


10.  PROFESSIONAL 

KNOWLEDGE  *  [  [  *  * 

Excep tional ; knows       Average;  knows  gen-    Deficient, never 
newest  and  best.  erally  accepted  reads  or  attends 

things  prof'l  classes 


11. 


12. 


TEACHING  TYPE 
Leads 


, inspires, moti- 
vate s  ;  en  courages 
pupil  activity 


Ordinary; combines 
motivation  and 
compulsion 


TEACHING 
ABILITY 


Compulsion  type, 
does  all  judging 
initiating, in- 
struction, etc. 


Expert , resourceful, 
maximum  results 


Average ; ordinary 
results 


Lacking,  pupils 
show  no  gain 


13.  What  grade  or  subject  did  applicant  teach  in  your  system?  

14.  What  grade  or  subject  is  applicant  best  fitted  to  teach?  

15.  Dates  between  which  applicant  was  under  your  direct  supervision? 

 to   

16.  Why  did  applicant  leave  position  under  your  supervision? 

17.  ?*ould  you  unhesitatingly  employ  her  for  this  position?  

13.  Any  reason  why  Minneapolis  might  not  wish  to  employ?  

19.  Is  this  teacher  married?  Has  she  any  dependents?  

If  so,  who  are  they  

Date   Signed  

Official  position  

Present  Address 


(  E.  W.  Tiegs,  An  Evaluation  of  Some  Techniques  of  Teacher  Selection, 
Public  School  Publishing  Company  1928,  p.  88.) 
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The  above  blank  has  been  presented  in  full  because  an  attempt  was 
made  to  test  its  reliability,  A  group  of  individuals  was  asked  to 
rate  teachers  on  the  scale.  Six  months  later  a  second  rating  was 
requested.  "No  rater  knew  that  this  study  was  being  made,  and 
no  one  knew,  when  he  made  his  first  rating,  that  he  would  be  asked 
to  repeat  it."  *    A  total  of  77  pairs  of  ratings  were  collected. 
The  correlation  between  the  total  scores  received  by  each  teacher 
on  the  two  ratings  was  +.79  ±  .03,  a  high  correlation. 

A  further  attempt  to  check  the  reliability  of  the  scale  was 
made,  the  principals  and  supervisors  of  these  teachers  being  asked 
to  rate  the  same  teachers.  The  correlation  between  the  ratings  of 
these  two  groups  was  +.70  ±  .07. 

This  study  would  at  least  tend  to  show  a  much  higher  degree 
of  objectivity  and  standardization  than  is  present  in  the  more 
widely  used  forms. 

Evaluation  of  the  Sources  of  Recommendations. 

Brogan  made  a  survey  to  discover  the  various  values  attached 
by  superintendents  to  letters  of  reference  from  men  of  different 
callings. 


1    E.  W.  Tiegs,  op.  cit.,  p,  54 


.N'O.    i  0?. 
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Table  XL 

Values  Assigned  by  Superintendents  to 
Letters  of  Reference  from  Men 
of  Various    Occupations  1 

Percent  of  superintendents 
Profession  or  giving  each  value 

Business 

No,  supts. 

replying         Essential  Desirable  No  value 


Professor 

67 

42% 

54% 

Employers,  educ'l 

69 

72 

24 

4 

Ministry 

68 

3 

41 

56 

Medicine 

64 

9 

27 

64 

Law 

63 

2 

25 

74 

Merchants 

65 

2 

28 

70 

Public  Official 

66 

0 

29 

71 

Social  Acquaintances 

66 

2 

21 

77 

Bankers 

66 

5 

39 

56 

Recommendat ions  from  superintendents  and  principals  and 
from  former  professors  are  valued  most  highly,  in  fact  these 
are  the  only  two  receiving  generally  favorable  evaluation. 
All  other  occupations  rate  very  low.  In  his  summary  Brogan 
comments:  "Present  or  former  employers  are  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  references.  This  agrees  with  studies  made  by  Almack 
Neitz,  and  Keller.  Superintendents  and  principals  are  specific 
ally  mentioned  on  a  large  majority  of  the  blanks."  2 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  "To-whom- it -may-concern 
testimonial  is  worthy  of  little  consideration.  The  replies  of 

Massachusetts  superintendents  to  the  question  nHow  valuable  do 

1  Whit  Brogan, Work  of  Placement  Officers  in  Teacher-Training 
Institutions,  Columbia  Univ.  Cont.  to  Educ. ,No. 434, 1930,  p 

2  Ibid.,  p.  61 
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you  consider  f To-whom-it-may-concern"  testimonials"  follows: 


Table  XLI 

Values  Assigned  to  To-Whom- 
It-I«Iay-Concern  Testimonials 

Supts.  Assigning 
Value  each  Value. 


No. 

Worthy  of  Consideration 

11 

llfo 

Of  Doubtful  Value 

59 

59 

. Worthless 

30 

30 

Additional  statements: 

1    "Only  as  an  introduction" 
1    "0.  X.  if  I  know  author" 
1    "Depends  on  author" 

Brogan's  study  is  in  agreement  with  the  above.  Of  88  super- 
intendents, 96  presidents  of  teacher- training  institutions,  and 
91  directors  of  placement  bureaus,  89%  rated  such  testimonials 
as  "of  no  value".  ^ 

Typical  statements  indicate  the  general  opinion: 

"To-whom- it-may-concern  recommendations  should  be  treat- 
ed with  little  respect.  The  giving  and  using  of  such  re- 
commendations are  condemned  by  the  codes  of  professional 
ethics  of  several  state  teachers'  associations."  2 

"He,  the  superintendent,  should  pay  little  or  no  attent- 
ion to  general  statements."  3 

"Superintendents  and  school  boards  as  a  rule  do  not  care 
for  general  r ec oilmen dat ions  such  as  letters  addressed 
* To-whom- it-may- con cern * "  4 

"The  To-whom-it-may-concern  recommendation  should  have 
little  or  no  weight. "5 

"Adams*  study  of  188  cities  in  Texas  shows  that  65%  of 
the  superintendents  rejected  this  type  of  letter."  6 

1  ,7hit  Brogan,  op.  cit.,  p.  65 

2  "./ard  G.  Reeder,  op.  cit.,  p.  68 
■  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  196 

4  E.K.Hillbrajd, Securing  a  Position,  5,E.A. Jr. XVII : 3,::ar . » 28, p. 86 

5  J.  D.  Falls,  op.  cit.,  p.  47 

5  N.  I«  A    Res.  Bull.  X:l,  op.  cit.,  p.  25 
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Summary  of  Section. 

There  is  general  skepticism  of  the  value  of  written 
testimonials  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  widely  used.  Several 
studies  reveal  that  four-fifths  of  all  superintendents  make  use 
of  theEi.  There  appear  to  be  three  reasons  for  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence:  (1)  the  lack  of  objectivity  of  rating  devices;   (2)  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  references  to  rate  candi- 
dates or  in  their  complete  honesty  in  making  ratings;  and  (3) 
the  lack  of  agreement  in  the  definition  of  terms  used. 

Studies  by  Almack,  Franklin,  the  writer,  and  others  show 
scores  of  various  items,  in  some  cases  over  a  hundred,  with  only 
a  few  appearing  on  a  majority  of  the  blanks.  A  comparison  of 
these  studies  reveals  that  only  twelve  different  items  appear 
on  a  majority  of  blanks. 

Blanks  are  of  various  types,  ranging  from  a  personal  letter 
from  the  person  referred  to  by  the  candidate  to  attempts  to 
objectify  the  information  by  defining  the  qualifications  about 
which    opinions  are  desired  and  by  providing  a  scale  for  such 
ratings.  Tiegs  worked  out  such  a  scale  and  found  it  to  have  a 
high  degree  of  objectivity  as  a  result  of  two  pairs  of  ratings. 
It  would  seem  that  his  study  has  pointed  the  way  to  further 
studies  with  a  view  to  increased  objectivity.  Before  this  can  be 
obtained  to  a  high  degree  some  agreement  as  to  the  factors  in 
teachers  and  teaching  that  make  for  success  must  be  reached. 

Recommendations  from  school  officials  with  whom  candidates 
have  worked  or  from  training  school  instructors  are  held  of 
most  value.  To -whom- it-may-concern  recommendations  are  consider- 
ed of  little  worth  in  all  the  studies  reported. 
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The  Interview 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  use  of  applications  and 
references  will  bring  much  valuable  information  to  the  super- 
intendent in  search  of  prospective  teachers  and  that  by  their 
use  a  preliminary  sifting  can  be  made,  the  task  of  selecting 
the  right  teacher  is  still  in  its  early  stages.  The  candidate  is 
only  a  name  on  paper;  she  must  become  an  individual  whose  per- 
sonal attributes  and  professional  skill  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Through  the  personal  interview 
the  school  administrator  attempts  to  make  this  evaluation.  • 

Both  the  expressed  opinion  and  the  actual  practice  of 
school  executives  indicates  the  wide  use  of  this  selective  pro- 
cedure. Lewis  unequivocally  states,  "There  is  no  substitute  for 
the  personal  interview,"!    and  Tiegs  is  in  accord:  "The  personal 
interview  is  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  teacher 
selection  which  we  possess;  it  furnishes  something  that  written 
credentials  cannot  supply."  2    Similarly  Graves:  "A  personal 
interview  has  always  been  considered  essential  to  a  wise  choice, 
as  in  that  way  one  gains  much  more  definite  impressions  than  he 
possibly  can  otherwise. "3 

These  statements  are  typical  of  many,  and  actual  practice  is 
in  agreement  with  theory.  The  N.  E.  A.    study  shows  that  95.2$ 
of  all  cities  studied,  1494,  make  use  of  the  personal  interview.4 
In  the  writer's  study,   98  out  of  101  Massachusetts  superintendents 

indicated  that  they  (or  their  subordinates)  "Always"  had  a  per- 

1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  138 

2  E.  W.  Tiegs,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr. 70:6,  op.  cit.,  p.  38 

3  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  196 

4  N.  E.  A.  Res.  Bull.  X:l,  op.  cit.,  p.  24 
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sonal  interview  with  candidates,  and  three  stated  that  they 
"Usually"  did  so.  As  indicated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  about 

stated  that  they  usually  had  supervising  principals  inter- 
view candidates  also.  Johnson1  in  a  survey  of  Minnesota  super- 
intendents of  small  towns  under  5000  population  found  that  "Large 
schools  prefer  to  interview  to  a  rather  greater  extent  than  do 
small  systems.  Seventy  percent  of  the  replies  made  no  further 
comment,  but  20$  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  an  interview 
if  circumstances  permitted.  Only  5%  did  not  favor  interviews, 
believing  that  correspondence  was  as  satisfactory.  It  is  notice- 
able that  almost  half  of  the  schools  require  an  interview  if 
possible,  and  the  comments  of  many  of  those  who  will  recommend 
without  an  interview  indicate  that  their  course  is  more  a  matter 
of  necessity  than  preference." 

This  general  acceptance  of  the  interview  is  not  without  recog- 
nition of  its  limitations.  It  is  a  procedure  based  entirely  on 
personal  opinion  and  judgment  and  is  thus  purely  subjective, 
and  so,  quoting  Tiegs,  "open  to  serious  objections  because  of 
the  very  trust  we  put  in  it."  2    Laird,  quoted  by  Steiner^ 
showed  that  while  the  correlations  between  success  and  the  rat- 
ings of  10  sales  managers  was  +.87,  individual  ratings  were 
very  unreliable,  some  being  only  6%  better  than  chance.  He  warns 
that  "Everyone  over-estimates  his  ability  to  select  persons  for  a 
given  job."  Despite  this  and  other  similar  statements  it  is  true 
that  the  vast  majority  of  workers  today  have  been  chosen  be- 

cause  of  the  favorable  impression  they  made  on  someone  with  power 

1  R.R.Johnson,  Hiring  Teachers  in  Small  School  Systems,  Am.Sch.Bd.Jr 
79:5,  November  1929,  p.  127 

2  E.V/. Tiegs,  op.  cit.,  p.  38 

3  M.  A.  Steiner,  The  Technic  of  Interviewing  Teachers,  iya.Sch.Bd. 
Jr.,   76:6,  June  1928,  p.  65 
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to  hire  them.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  practice 
being  superseded  by  other  more  reliable  techniques. 

It  seems  necessary  then  to  have  in  mind  the  limitations  of 
the  procedure  itself,  and,  as  important,  the  limitations  of  the 
interviewer  * s  ability  to  evaluate  the  candidate.  Further,  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  interview  is  to  accomplish  should  be 
formulated  in  the  light  of  these  limitations.  Trebilcock  1 
outlines  the  outcomes  of  the  interview  as  follows: 

1.  The  advantage  in  having  some  idea  of  what  the 
candidate  looks  like. 

2.  The  opportunity  to  clarify  statements  made  by 
former  superintendents  and  principals. 

3.  The  personal  interview  makes  possible  a  more 
or  less  satisfactory  appraisal  of  the  teacher  in 
terms  of  character  traits. 

These  "outcomes"  make  no  claim  for  objectivity;  in  fact, 
they  carry  the  implication  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  inter- 
view depends  entirely  on  the  interviewer's  skill  and  perception. 
This  being  true,  it  is  obvious  that  the  non-professional  school 
board  member  is  not  the  proper  person  to  carry  it  on.  Such  a 
person  might  be  qualified  because  of  his  business  training  to 
select  workers  for  his  field,  but  he  lacks  the  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  teaching  in  the  light  of  which  a  candidate 
must  be  appraised.  Even  the  superintendent  experienced  in  per- 
sonnel selection  is  aware  of  the  unscientific  nature  of  selection. 
Tiegs  quotes  Scott  and  Clothier  (Personnel  Management),  "The 
skilled  employment  man  is  probably  no  better  judge  than  the 
average  foreman.  The  difference  between  him  end  the  foremen  is 
that  he  recognizes  his  limitations."  2 

1  W.  E.  Trebilcock,  The  Personal  Interview;  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr. 85:2; 
June  1932,  p.  51 

2  E.  W.  Tiegs,  op.  cit.,  p.  38 
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As  has  just  been  intimated,  then,  the  interview  must  approach 
the  interview  with  a  complete  understanding  of  its  and  his  own 
weaknesses.  This  attitude,  if  it  does  nothing  more,  will  make 
him  cautious  and  discriminating  in  his  evaluations  and  chary  of 
jumping  at  conclusions.  In  the  second  place,  an  analysis  of  the 
procedure  and  an  organized  system  of  action  will  increase  the 
value  of  the  interview.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
too  many  superintendents  come  to  the  interview  with  no  prepar- 
ation and  no  logical  plan  for  determining  a  candidates  fitness. 
They  trust  entirely  to  superficial  impressions  gained.  The  situ- 
ation is  analogous  to  that  of  the  teacher  who  begins  a  class  with 
no  definite  plan  or  objectives  in  mind.  Anderson  says,  "It  is 
best  always  to  have  detailed  written  data  beforehand  and  to  guard 
basing  estimates  on  general  impressions  only."  1  Trebilcock 
emphasizes  that  if  an  accurate  appraisal  is  to  be  made  "the 
superintendent  must  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  interview."  2and 
not  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  or  a  hit  or  miss 
procedure. 

The  "plan"  for  the  interview  involves  two  questions:  (1) 
the  objectives:  what  the  interviewer  expects  to  discover;  and 
(2)   the  procedure:  how  he  expects  to  discover  these  things. 

Lewis  3  contends  that  "Consideration  must  be  given  not  so 
much  to  general  qualifications  as  to  the  fine  points  of  per- 
sonality and  technical  skill.  The  interviewer  should  proceed 
in  an  easy  and  yet  decisive  and  businesslike  manner.  The 

interviewer  should  have  in  mind,  or  in  front  of  him,  the 

1  'William  N.  Andersen,  Lianual  for  School  Officer,  Century ,  1925, p. 49 

2  W.  E.  Trebilcock,  op.  cit.,  p.  51 

3  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.   cit., pp.  138-9 
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occupational  description  and  the  application,  reference,  and 
qualification  blanks  properly  filled  out.  He  may  check  over  with 
the  applicant  some  of  the  items  of  information  in  order  to  re- 
view the  case  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  line  on  the  applicant." 
He  suggests  such  questions  as: 

nIs  she  negative,  neutral,  or  positive  type  of 
per  son? 

Is  she  frank  and  sincere? 

Has  she  good  sense?  Keen  insight?  Q,uick  decision? 
Is  she  well-bred  in  manners,  English,  conversation, 
voice,  dress,  and  personal  appearance? 
Will  she  attend  to  her  own  business,  organize,  ad- 
minister, and  teach  her  room  or  subject  efficiently?"  1 

Trebilcock  outlines  the  interview  as  follows: 

wl.  Put  candidate  at  ease. 

2.  Introduce  conversation  easily. 

3.  Note  candidate's  ability  to  "hold  her  own",  her 
poise,  her  ability  to  meet  people. 

4.  Size-up  candidate: 

a.  Form  impressions  from  physique. 

b.  Form  impressions  from  general  bearing. 

c.  Draw  inferences  as  to  what  face  tells. 

d.  Draw  inferences  from  the  dress. 

e.  Appraise  power  of  expression  with  the  connoted 
mental  and  emotional  traits. 

f.  Evaluate  human  qualities. 

g.  Evaluate  sanity  toward  educational  and  social 
problems."  2 

Steiner  sets  up  four  oft-quoted  principles  for  interviewers: 

"1.  Keep  control  of  the  situation  by  carefully  judging 
the  quality  of  salesmanship  used  by  the  candidate  as 
distinguished  from  his  quality  as  a  teacher. 

2.  The  interview  must  be  entirely  free  from  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  applicant. 

3.  The  person  interviewing  candidates  should  be  able 
to  visualize  or  to  list  the  qualities  which  a  success- 
ful teacher  must  have  in  the  position  which  he  is  de- 
siring to  fill. 

4.  The  interviewer  should  use  a  list  or  an  outline  of 
the  qualities  on  which  he  desires  to  be  informed  and 

a  score  card  of  some  kind  for  recording  the  results  of 
 the  interview."  3  

1  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 

2  W.  E.  Trebilcock,  op.  cit.,  p.  51 

3  La.  A.  Steiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  65 
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Steiner  advocates  that  the  interviewer  rate  the  applicant  on 
each  item  as  very  desirable,  average,  or  undesirable.  He  also 
suggests  that  a  numerical  score  may  be  obtained  by  allowing 
5,  3,  and  1  points  for  the  respective  ratings,  thus  giving  a 
total  score  of  100  possible  points.  As  aids  to  arriving  at 
a  score  he  raises  questions  on  each  point.  For  example  the 
questions  under  item  11,5,  Candor  and  Honesty  read  as  follows: 
"Does  the  applicant  tend  to  create  confidence  so  that  all  he 
says  can  be  taken  at  face  value?  Does  he  give  any  evidence  of 
exaggerating  statements?  Does  he  create  any  feeling  of  dis- 
trust or  doubt  in  your  mind?  " 

This  author  points  out  very  emphatically  that  the  candidate 
must  be  unaware  that  the  rating  is  being  made  and  suggests  the 
talcing  of  a  few  notes  and  making  the  detailed  rating  immediately 
following  the  interview. 

Trebilcock,  previously  quoted,  offers  a  somewhat  similar 
record  blank  which  is  reproduced  here  in  full.   (See  next  page) 
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Illustration  III 
PERSONAL  INTERVIEW    RECORD  1 

Candi date's  Name 
Candidates  Address 
Position  Sought 
Date 

Superintendents  Rating 

X?  APPEARANCE  AND  OTHER  PHYSICAL  TRAITS   (  ) 

looks  physique  modishness  neatness 

modesty  dignity  carriage  vigor 

health  maturity  voice 

II.  MENTAL  TRAITS  (  ) 

alertness  common  sense  balance 

open-mindedness  resourcefulness  penetration 

powers  of  expression 

III.  EMOTIONAL  AND  VOLITIONAL  TRAITS  (  ) 

naturalness         tact  courtesy  force 

sympathy  address  tolerance  fairness 

good  nature         poise  integrity 
sense  of  justice  decisiveness 
moral  courage      independence  of 

judgment 

IV.  FINAL  RATING  (  ) 


Note:     Parentheses  opposite  division  titles  are  for  the  rat- 
ing given  to  the  whole  division.  Method  of  rating:  Use  a  check 
for  average,  a  plus  sign  for  above  average,  a  minus  sign  for 
below  average.  Put  your  rating  after  each  item.  If  in  doubt, 
use  a  question  mark.  Strike  out  any  quality  which  you  have  no 
opportunity  to  judge. 

No  special  virtue  is  claimed  for  either  of  these  forms;  any 

intelligent  superintendent  can  devise  one  probably  more  suited 

to  his  requirements.  They  do,  however,   set  up  definite  objectives 

of  the  interview  and  tend  to  keep  the  interviewer  from  going  too 

far  afield  in  his  conduct  of  it. 


1  W.  E.  Trebilcock,  op.  cit.,  p.  51 
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Steiner  points  out  that  "No  single  individual  has  ability 
to  interview  a  large  number  of  applicants  without  keeping  a 
record  of  some  kind  as  a  means  of  recalling  each  of  the  appli- 
cants." 1 

Several  writers  point  out  the  danger  of  the  superintendent, 

"a  mere  man",  being  carried  away  by  the  glamor  of  personable 

young  women  candidates  to  the  detriment  of  the  exercise  of 

good  judgment; 

"It  is  a  trite  but  truthful  statement  to  say  that 
most  superintendents  select  their  teachers  almost 
entirely  upon  appearance  or  looks.  They  are  so  in- 
fluenced by  the  good-looking  applicant  that  they 
permit  this  one  quality  to  outweigh  other  factors."2 

"Beware,   just  a  little,  of  the  modern  girl  who  tries 
to  use  a  little  sex  appeal  on  you  by  showing  a  little 
more  limb  than  necessary."  3  This  writer  adds,  "While 
you  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  definitely  attempt  to 
hire  good-looking  teachers,  try  at  least  to  get  at- 
tractive, well-dressed  teachers  for  whom  children 
will  like  to  work." 

Graves  makes  the  suggestion  that  "a  preliminary  interview  be 
held  in  which  only  general  qualifications  are  considered  and  the 
candidates  who  do  not  come  up  to  standard  are  weeded  out.  Then 
those  not  eliminated  can  be  re-interviewed  for  the  finer  points 
in  their  character,  personality,  ideals,  technical  knowledge, 
and  teaching  skill."  ^      This  extra  demand  on  a  busy  superin- 
tendent's time  seems  rather  difficult  to  justify.  The  pre-exam- 
ination  of  which  Graves  speaks  is  no  more  than  that  which  takes 
place  at  the  beginning  of  any  interview.  If  the  interviewer 
feels  that  the  candidate  is  not  desirable,   there  is  no  need  of 

prolonging  the  interview.  In  general,  the  interview  should  be 

1  M.  A.  Steiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  65 

2  Ibid.,  p.  65 

3  anonymous,  The  Selection  of  New  Teachers,  Am. Sch.Bd. Jr. , 
72:6,  June  1926,  p.  44 

4  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  97 
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terminated  when  the  superintendent  is  completely  satisfied  as 
to  whether  he  does  or  does  not  want  the  applicant. 

A  variation  in  the  procedure  is  noted  in  larger  cities:  In- 
stead of  a  single  interviewer  meeting  the  candidates,  a  board 
or  group  of  persons  are  detailed  to  that  task.  Cubberley  sug- 
gests, "In  a  large  city  a  special  examining  board  of  two  as- 
sistant superintendents  and  three  principals  might  be  created 
to  meet  candidates  any  Saturday  morning  during  certain  months. 
The  average  rating  of  the  five  could  be  filed  as  the  personal 
examination  rating."  1 

The  Minneapolis  practice  is  similar:   "Candidates  present 
themselves  for  personal  interviews  with  one  to  three  members 
of  the  superintendents  staff  and  discuss  with  them  details  of 
training,  experience,   type  of  position  desired  and  the  like.  A 
record  of  the  interview  is  kept  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  candi- 
date's official  file.   "  2 

Providence  carries  out  a  like  procedure:   "An  oral  interview 
by  at  least  two  department  heads  and  one  administrative  officer 
after  which  a  rating  will  be  given  covering  teaching  personality, 
based  upon  the  interview  and  upon  an  actual  classroom  demonstration 
of  teaching  ability."  3 

Whether  conducted  by  one  or  more  officials,  the  interview 
justifies  itself  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  means  of  secur- 
ing superior  teachers.  The  superintendents  success  "is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  correct  judgments  he  makes.  If  he  is 

wrong  as  often  as  he  is  right,  he  is  doing  no  more  than  selection 

1  Sllwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.,  p.  209,  footnote. 

2  35.  "...  Tiegs,  op.  cit.,  p.  12 

8      Mimeographed  copy  of  rules  governing  teacher  appointment, 
School  Department ,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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by  chance  would  accomplish. "   f  The  power  of  selection  ma3"  be 
"a  personal  charac ter ist ic  of  certain  individuals,  yet  it  is 
certainly  possible  to  develop  whatever  ability  of  this  kind  a 
nan  may  possess  by  study  and  by  practice  in  judging  candidates 
in  some  systematic  manner."  2 

Summary  of  Section 

As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  there  has  been  found  no 
better  way  of  i  .proving  a  school  system  than  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  This  being  the  case  the 
selection  of  teachers  becomes  a  most  important  phase  of  school 
administration.  It  is  in  the  interview  that  the  administrator 
is  called  upon  to  make  use  of  all  his  powers  of  observation, 
evaluation,  and  judgment.  Subjective  as  it  is,  the  power  to 
make  wise  selections  is  a  necessary  qualification  of  schoolmen, 
and  must  be  faced  as  such.  The  ability  to  judge  human  beings 
and  to  estimate  their  worth  in  a  given  enterprise  is  one  of  the 
earmarks  of  leadership,  and  the  school  official  who  does  not 
possess  it  will  have  difficulty  in  attaining  success.  This 
principle  must  be  recognized  and  every  effort  made  to  evolve 
an  interviewing  technique  that  will  rid  the  interview  of  a 
too-high  degree  of  unreliability. 

Three  principles  evolve  from  this  discussion. 

1.  The  administrator  must  recognize  the  limitations  of 
of  the  procedure  and  of  himself. 

2.  He  must  have  a  plan  of  procedure  with  definite  objectives 
and  outcomes  in  mind. 

3.  He  should  have  some  device  for  recording  findings. 

1  w*.  E.  Trebilcock,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  51 

2  M.  A.  Steiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  65 
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Examinations 

These  divide  themselves  into  three  types:  Intelligence, 
Health,  and  Academic-Professional  examinations,  and  these  will 
be  considered  in  order. 

Intelligence  Examinations 

Of  101  superintendents  of  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1932,  only  one  states  that  intelligence  tests  are  used  in 
the  selection  of  teachers.  However,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
■Would  you  favor  the  use  of  intelligence  tests?"  28,  approxi- 
mately S8jt,  replied  in  the  affirmative,   indicating  that  theory 
runs  ahead  of  practice  in  this  respect. 

Information  as  to  the  extent  of  use  of  such  tests  outside 
the  state  is  very  meager.  The  recent  bulletin  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Research  Department  on  the  selection  of  teachers  1    makes  no 
mention  of  the  device  as  a  selective  technique.  Graves  mentions 
that  "some  communities  make  use  of  them"  2    The  Providence  plan  3 
and  the  Minneapolis  plan  4  require  general  psychological  tests. 
The  Biennial  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  5  reports  vaguely 
on  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  in  teacher-training  institutions: 
"Psychological  test  scores  are  not  commonly  used  as  a  sole  means 
for  denying  students  admission  to  institutions,  but  are  often 
used  as  a  basis  of  determining  the  students*  fitness  to  con- 
tinue i-n  teacher-training  work." 

1  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  X:l,  op.  cit. 

2  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  197 

3  School  Department,  Providence,  R.  I.,  op.  cit., 

4  E.  W.  Tiegs,  op.  cit.,  p.  95 

5  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey,  1928-30,  Vol. I, p.  9 
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Some  data  are  available  as  to  the  intelligence  of  teachers: 

Table  XLII 

Occupational  Intelligence  Standards 
Based  on  Army    Alpha  Intelligence  Tests  1 


Occupation 

Ave. Score 

Range 

Engineer 

161 

110-183 

Clergymen 

152 

124-185 

Accountant 

137 

103-155 

Teacher 

122 

97-148 

Chemist 

119 

94-139 

Dentist 

110 

80-128 

Stenographer 

103 

73-124 

Nurse 

99 

78-126 

Values:     135-212    very  superior 
105-134  superior 
75-104    high  average 

These  figures  indicate  that  teachers  as  a  whole  fall  in  the 
"superior"  group.  It.  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
scores  are  those  made  by  men  in  the  military  service.  No  data 
are  available  to  show  whether  the  inclusion  of  the  scores  of 
the  far  greater  number  of  women  teachers  would  alter  the 
average  or  the  range. 

A  survey  by  Yoakum  and  Yerkes  of  college  and  normal  school 

students,  reported  by  Engelhardt,  gives  similar  results: 

Table  XLII I 

Army  Alpha  Scores  of  Students  Attending  . 
Various    Educational  Institutions  2 

Group  No.  of        Cases  Alpha  Scores 

Instfns  Median      Q,-j_  Q,j 

College  Men  20  3175  130  154  105 

College  women  13  1575  127  142  106 

Normal  school  men  5  163  115  135  85 

Normal  school  women  7  723  111  130  90 

Applying  the  same  values  as  given  in  Table  XLII  it  is  again 

1  D.  Fryers,  Occupational  Intelligence  Standards,  Sch.  &  Soc. 
XVI:1,  Sept.  2,  1922,  p.  273 

2  Fred  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  169 
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inferred  that  teachers  are  in  the  "superior"  group. 

Graves,  reporting  Bliss*  study,  states  ,  "The  "best  prospects 
for  successful  teaching  are  found  in  individuals  above  the 
average  in  mentality."  ^ 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  the  relation  between  intelli- 
gence and  teaching  success  with  varying  results.  Butsch  summarizes 
the  recent  correlation  studies: 

Table  XLIV 
Coefficients  of  Correlation  between 
Intelligence    and  Teaching  Success  2 


Investigator  r 

Boar dm an  +.33 

Eamrin  +  .04 

Knight  +.16 

Kolstad  +.04 

Pyle  +.03 

Somers  +.43 

Stopher  -.06 

Tiegs  +.01 

Whitney  +.03 


In  these  studies  only  two,  Boardman's  and  Somers',  show 
marked  correlation;  the  others  show  low  or  insignificant  re- 
lationship. These  results  cannot,  however,  be  interpreted  as 
proving  the  worthlessness  of  intelligence  tests  as  predictive 
measures.  Rather,  they  confirm  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
a  quantitative  evaluation  of  teaching  success  may  not  yet  be 
made  with  the  devices  available.  This  important  factor  must  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  another:  If,  as  the  studies  of 
teacher  intelligence  indicate,  teachers  as  a  group  fall  into 
the  "superior"  class  and  so  possess  sufficiently  high  mentality 
to  teach,  the  variation  in  I.  ^.  would  not  tend  to  affect  teach- 

ing  success  to  a  significant  degree. 

1  Frank  ?.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  197 

2  R.L.C. Butsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  103 
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This  field  is  one  in  which  further  research  should  be  made. 
Perhaps  the  intelligence  test  should  be  used,  not  as  a  device  fo 
selecting  teachers,  but  rather  as  a  procedure  for  "weeding  out" 
undesirables  at  the  time  of  their  application  for  admission  to 
teacher-training  institutions,   thus  saving  the  cost  of  training 
for  those  unable  to  profit  by  it.  If  they  are  to  be  used  as  a 
teacher-selection  device,  the  same  caution  must  be  used  as  in  the 
use  in  the  schools  for  children:  namely,  that  they  must  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  known  facts,  training,  background, 
health,  character,  etc. 

Health  Examinations 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  IV  and 

that 

will  not  be  reviewed  here,  except  to  reiterate/the  expressed 
opinion  and  the  trend  in  actual  practice  require  greater  attent- 
ion to  the  health  of  prospective  teachers.  A  health  examination 
at  the  time  of  her  candidacy  is  becoming  the  accepted  practice. 

Academic-Professional  Examinations 

As  was  noted  in  the  historical  sketch  at  the  beginning  of 
this  study,  the  examination  of  teachers  was  practiced  in  very 
early  times.  The  procedure,   in  much  changed  form,  of  course, 
persists  to  some  degree  to  the  present  time.  The  N.  E.  A.  study 
of  1928  1  states  that  out  of  1532  cities  of  the  United  States 
59  or  3.8$  require  written  examinations.  A  more  recent  study, 
1932,  shows  the  prevailing  practice. 

1    N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin,  VI:4,  September  1928,  p.  10 
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Table  XLV 

Cities  Requiring  Written  Examinations 
of  Candidates  for  Positions1 
Size  of  Cities  Cities  requiring  exams. 


Number  No.  $ 
Reuorting 

Over  100,000                              85  24  28.2 

30,000-100,000                         189  11  5.8 

10,000-  30,000                         402                7  1.7 

5,000-  10,000                         415                1  0.2 

2,500  -  5,000                         403                3  0.7 

All  cities                             1494  46  3.1 


The  writer  found  that  out  of  101  superintendents  of  Massa- 
chusetts towns  and  cities  on}.y  3,  approximately  3%,  made  use 
of  any  kind  of  written  examinations. 

These  studies  indicate  that  the  written  test  as  a  selective 
device  is  not  in  great  favor.  The  1932  N.  E.  A.  study  quoted 
above  plainly  gives  evidence  that  the  practice  is  almost  entire- 
ly restricted  to  the  largest  cities.  In  the  writer's  study  of 
.'..assachusetts  he  found  that  the  three  communities  giving  such 
examinations  were  all  above  100,000  population. 

Professional  opinion  seems  to  favor  the  use  of  other  pro- 
cedures than  written  examinations: 

nIf  education  in  the  city  is  a  state  function  why 
should  the  city  expend  considerable  sums  of  money 
annually  for  the  examination  of  candidates  who 
have  been  graduated  from  state  normal  schools  or 
universities,  and  who  have  thereby  been  approved 
by  the  state  as  qualified  to  teach."  2 

Ballou  goes  on  to  recommend  the  setting  up  of  an  arrangement 

whereby  certificates  of  graduation  from  reputable  institutions 

may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations.  His  argument, 

particularly  in  times  of  financial  stress,  seems  valid. 

 "The  most  advanced  states  are  now  showing  a  marked  tend- 

1  Adapted  from  N.E.A.Res. Bull.  X:l,  op.   cit. ,  p.  24 

2  Frank  W.  Ballou,  op.  cit.,  p.  180 
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ency  to  replace  examinations  with  the  requirement  of  a 
diploma  or  graduation  from  an  approved  curriculum  of  a 
normal  school  or  college."  1  Graves  evidently  feels  that 
the  old  system  has  failed:   "Various  forms  of  competitive 
examinations  have  been  devised,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  altogether  satisfactory."  2 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  trend  is  definitely 
away  from  written  examinations.  The  N.  E.  A.  report  summarizes 
its  findings  thus:   "The  tendency  in  certification  is  clearly  in 
the  direction  of  increased  training  and  less  dependence  upon 
examinations."  *    The  departments  of  education  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  are  recognizing  this  trend  in  the  requirements  for 
state  teaching  certificates.  In  the  Biennial  Survey  this  state- 
ment appears: 

"The  elimination  of  the  examination  as  a  means  of 
certification  is  another,  procedure  receiving  at- 
tention. Minimum  requirements  in  academic  and  pro-, 
fessional  subjects  are  supplanting  examinations  to  an 
increasing  extent,  ^.t  least  12  states  have  practically 
or  entirely  abolished  the  examination  as  a  method  of 
certification."  4 

In  order  to  discover  the  value  of  the  examination  Eutsch 

gathered  the  results  of  several  correlation  studies  of  the 

relationship  between  test  scores  and  subsequent  ratings  of 

efficiency: 

Table  XLVI 

Correlation  bet7/een  Examination 
Scores  and  Teaching  Success  5 


Investigator  r 

Boardman  +.28 

Knight  +.61 

Hunt  + .  30 

Knight  fc  Ruch  +.38 

Tiegs  +.02 


1  Frank  P.  Graves,  op.  cit.,  p.  180 

2  Ibid.  p.  200 

3  N.        A.  Research  Bull.  X:l,  op.  cit.,  p.  5 

4  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Educ,  Biennial  Survey,  1928-30,  p.  12 

5  R.  L.  C.  Butsch,   op.   cit.,  p.  108. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  investigator  who  found  the 
highest  correlation,  +.61,  and  the  one  who  found  the  lowest 
correlation,  +»02,  used  the  same  test  in  their  respective  studies, 
Knight,  Bathhurst,  Ruch,  and  Telford:  Standardized  Test  for 
Llementary  Teachers,  University  of  Iowa. 

As  in  all  correlation  studies  of  selection  techniques  and 
teaching  success,   the  uncontrolled  variable  is  the  rating  of  suc- 
cess, hence  the  findings  must  be  very  cautiously  interpreted. 

It  is  not  safe,  despite  the  general  trend  and  these  correlation 
coefficients  to  conclude  that  examinations  are  a  worthless  pro- 
cedure. As  tests  become  better  standardized  and  with  a  higher  de- 
gree of  validity  and  reliability  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  be  of  great  value  in  teacher  selection.  Many  cities  are  re- 
placing the  old  essay-type  examination  with  new-type  standard- 
ized tests.  Minneapolis,  for  example  makes  use  of  the  Knight 
test  mentioned  above.  Providence  uses  the  New  York  City  general 
examinations  for  teachers,  all  new-type  and  objective  in  form, 
the  Moss  Teaching  Aptitude  Test  and  a  test  of  knowledge  of  educ- 
ational objectives  devised  by  the  research  staff  of  the  city.l 

The  writer  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  and 
other  types  of  procedure.  He  believes , however ,  that  the  labor  and 
expense  involved  in  administering  these  tests  to  all  candidates 
might  be  eliminated  by  creating,  on  the  basis  of  the  success  of 
graduates,  a  list  of  approved  institutions  from  which  credentials 
would  be  accepted  without  question.  It  is  argued  that  these  same 
training  institutions  are  the  places  to  give  any  professional 
tests  considered  effective,  thus  eliminating  the  duplication  of 

testing  in  the  many  large  cities  to  which  a  candidate  might  apply. 

1      Statement  by  S.  A.  Andersen,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Providence,   ,R.  I. 
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If  standards  of  training  and  experience  are  established  and  up- 
held, the  need  of  professional  examinations  would  disappear. 

Summary  of  Section. 

1.  The  written  examination  is  used  in  approximately  3^  of  the 
communities  of  the  state  and  nation. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  these  communities  are  the  largest  cities 

3.  There  is  a  general  trend  toward  requiring  credentials  from 
training  institutions  instead  of  giving  examinations. 

4.  Correlation  studies  show,  for  the  most  part,  low  correlation 
between  test  results  and  teaching  success. 

5.  The  new-type  tests  may  prove  eventually  to  be  of  value  in 
selecting  teachers.  Their  use  would  seem  to  come  more  properly 
in  the  training  institutions  as  a  means  of  determining  fitness, 
rather  than  after  graduation. 

Classroom  Visitation 

The  one  remaining  procedure  used  to  a  significant  degree  in 
the  selection  of  teachers  is  the  classroom  observation  of  the 
teacher  while  actually  at  work.  There  are  many  schoolmen  who 
claim  great  virtue  for  'the  practice  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing statements  which  are  typical: 

"Visiting  teachers  must  be  supplemented  by  other  modes 
of  investigation.  YJhenever  it  is  so  supplemented,  how- 
ever, it  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  employment  by  cor- 
respondence or  even  personal  interview."  1 

"A  growing  number  of  schoolmen  are  refusing  to  hire 

teachers  whom  they  have  never  seen  teach  it  is  an 

excellent  method  of  recruiting  a  high-class,  experienced 
 teaching  staff."2  

1  R.  V.  Hunkins,  Matter a  of  Technic  in  Selecting  Teachers, 
Am.  Sch.Bd.Jr.  74:4,  April  1927,  p.  44 

2  E.  E.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  176 
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"I  want  to  see  the  teacher  perform  in  the  classroom. 
I  want  to  see  if  she  has  command  of  the  situation 
and  can  get  smooth  cooperation  and  have  an  atmosphere 
of  industry  in  the  room,"  1 

"Whenever  possible,  of  course  you  should  visit  the 
candidates  in  the  schools  where  they  are  teaching. "2 

Steiner  makes  a  report  of  an  interesting  though  not  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  length  of  service  of  teachers  selected  by 
different  methods: 

"Those  who  were  selected  by  correspondence  alone  remain 
in  the  schools  an  average  of  one  year.  Those  who  are 
selected  as  the  result  of  an  interview  remain  an  average 
of  2.6  years.  Those  who  are  selected  after  an  interview 
followed  by  observation  of  teaching,  3.6  years." 

Continuing  he  points  out  that  75$  of  those  teachers  selected 
by  correspondence  were  not  re-elected  for  appointment,  while 
24.1  of  those  selected  by  interview,  and  none  of  those  selected 
after  observation,  failed  of  re-appointment. 3 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  how  far,  if  at  all,  the 
desire  of  the  superintendent  to  vindicate  his  selections  might 
affect  his  recommendations  for  re-appointment. 

With  these  statements  favoring  observation  of  teaching  several 
studies  of  the  extent  of  use  of  the  procedure  will  be  reviewed. 

The  N.  E.  A.  study  of  selection  procedures  quoted  previously 
gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  country  as  a  whole: 


1  V.  H.  Culp,  First  principles  of  teacher  selection,  Am. Sen. Bd. Jr. 
79:6;  December  1929,  p.  33. 

2  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr .  72:6,  June  1926,  Anonymous  article,  p.  44 

3  M.  A.  Steiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  65 
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Table  XLVII 
Towns  and  Cities  Reporting  Classroom 
Visitation  as  a  Procedure  Used 
in  Selecting    Teachers  1 
Size  of  Cities  Cities  using  device 


Over  100,000 
30,000  -  100,000 
10,000  -  30,000 

5,000  -  10,000 

2,500  -  5,000 

All  cities 

Thus  it  appears  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  cities 
reporting  make  use  of  the  procedure,  and  that  the  practice  is 
more  frequent  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  communities. 

A  survey  of  the  practice  in  Minnesota  reported  by  Johnson  in 

which  he  tried  to  determine  the  attitude  of  superintendents  in 

the  small  towns  of  the  state. 

Table  XLVII I 

Superintendents'  attitude  toward 
Observation  of  Classroom  ".'ork 
of  Prospective  Teachers  2 


Numbe  r 

No. 

% 

Reporting 

85 

38 

44.  7 

189 

101 

53.4 

402 

253 

62.9 

415 

252 

60.7 

403 

235 

58.3 

1494 

879 

58.8 

Supt's  attitude 

1o 

Observes  classroom  work 

29$ 

Observes  when  possible 

24 

Does  not  observe 

22 

Seldom  possible 

08 

No  opportunity 

7 

Miscellaneous 

9 

Total  number  of  supts. 

359 

Johnson  comments:  nIt  is  noteworthy  that  observation  increases 

with  the  size  of  the  town  (within  the  limits  of  2500-5000  population 

1  N.  E.   A.  Res.  Bull.  X:l,op.  cit. ,  p.  24 

2  R.  R.  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  127 
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studied),  but  considering  the  handicaps  of  the  superintendents 

in  the  smallest  towns,  it  is  surprising  that  almost  half  of  them 

"aim  to  observe"  at  least.  Almost  all  who  made  remarks  on  the 

subject  felt  that  observation  was  desirable,  only  two  expressing 

doubt  as  to  its  real  value  in  predicting  success.  It  is  apparent 

that  observation  is  desirable  even  in  small  towns,  but  that  both 

time  and  finances  are  frequently  lacking  to  make  it  possible."  1 

Massachusetts  superintendents  are  apparently  more  favorable  to 

the  practice  than  those  in  the  country  at  large,  as  the  following 

replies  to  the  question:  "Do  you  visit  likely  candidates  in 

their  classrooms?"  indicate: 

Table  XLIX 

Extent  to  which  Massachusetts 
Superintendents  Visit  Candidates 
in  Classrooms 


Frequency 

No. 

% 

Always 

31 

2>1% 

Usu  ally 

44 

44 

Occasionally 

23 

23 

Never 

2 

2 

Total  reporting 

100 

100% 

Three  superintendents  reporting  "Usually"  stated  that  they 
"always  observed  unless  during  vacation  period".  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  7fijC  make  it  a  practice  to  visit  candidates  at 
work  and  that  nearly  all  the  rest  do  so  occasionally.  These 
figures  would  indicate  a  fairly  general  acceptance  of  the 
practice  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  all  the  procedures  considered  in  this  study,  classroom 

observation  is  probably  the  Aost  costly  in  time,  money, and 

trouble.  If,  however,   the  list  of  applicants  has  been  well 
1    R.  R«  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  127 
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culled  by  means  of  careful  scrutiny  of  applications,  references, 
and  other  credentials  and  by  well  planned  interviews,  the  amount 
of  unprofitable  visitation  can  be  cut  to  a  minimum.  Used  in  this 
manner  as  a  check  on  evaluations  made  by  these  earlier  procedures 
it  should  be  one  more  guarantee  of  the  wisdom  of  the  final 
decision.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  large  city  employing  hundreds 
of  teachers,  visitation  by  any  one  person  is  on  impossibility 
and  calls  for  the  delegation  of  this  duty  to  assistant  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  supervisors. 
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Chapter  VII 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECO-.ioEN  DAT  IONS 

A  study  of  teacher  selection  leaves  one  wi th  an  increased 
realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  effect 
its  solution  has  on  the  efficacy  of  the  school  system.  With 
the  average  teaching  life  only  six  years  and  the  annual  turn- 
over about  120,000  for  the  nation,  it  becomes  evident  that 
more  serious  thought  must  be  given  to  the  qualifications  of 
new  teachers  and  to  the  procedures  by  which  they  are  selected. 
Although  throughout  this  study  many  figures  and  tables  have 
been  presented,  few,  if  any,  yield  conclusive  evidence.  Thus 
the  first  coa elusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  survey  is  that 
teacher  selection  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  because  of 
its  very  nature,  a  process  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
careful  weighing,   judging,  and  decision  rather  than  reliance  on 
cut  and  dried  techniques  statistically  guaranteed  to  produce 
the  desired  results.     The  question  may  well  be  asked  if  this 
necessity  for  careful  evaluation  is  not  one  of  the  important 
functions  that  raises  school  administration  above  the  level  of 
a  job  and,  ideally  at  least,  places  it  in  the  classification  of 
a  profession.     Is  it  not  the  doctor* s  ability  to  judge  and  ad- 
just to  conditions  that  makes  medicine  a  profession?    The  school 
administrator  worthy  of  the  name  cannot  follow  given  formulae 
and  so  arrive  at  certain  predetermined  results;  his  success 
follows  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence  and  judgment  in  specific 
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cases, each  calling  for  specific  handling. 

This  does  not  mean  that  certain  general  policies  and  procedures 
may  not  be  established.     These  are  essential  to  the  first  elim- 
ination of  unfit  candidates.     When  the  field  has  been  narrowed 
down  to  a  few  who  are  apparently  qualified,  then  the  administrator 
is  called  upon  to  use  the  precise  judgment  that  training,  ex- 
perience, and  native  ability  should  give  him. 

There  is  fairly  general  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  to  the 
school  superintendent  belongs  the  selection  of  teachers.  A  survey 
of  the  history  of  teacher-appointment  shows  that  this  function 
has  steadily  come  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  educational 
specialist.    First,  the  entire  community  selected  its  teachers  in 
town-meeting;  this  funtion  was  handed  over  successively  to  the 
selectmen  and  the  clergy,  temporal- y  committees,  permanent  com- 
mittees, and  was  finally  delegated  by  the  committee  to  the  super- 
intendent.    State  laws  throughout  the  nation  allocate  legal 
responsibility  for  selection  and  appointment  to  the  school  board; 
the  best  educational  theory  and  practice  delegates  such  authority 
to  the  superintendent  with  the  board  reserving  the  right  of  con- 
firmation or  rejection. 

More  recently,  schoolmen  have  insisted  that  the  function  be 
further  delegated  to  school  principals  directly  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  teachers  employed,  and,  in  practice,  many  superintend- 
ents have  made  teacher  selection  a  part  of  the  work  of  principals. 
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The  ideal  situation  seems  to  be,  recommendation  of  selected 
candidates  by  the  principal  to  the  superintendent,  who  in  turn 
recommends  to  the  board  for  confirmation.     The  superintendent 
in  this  and  other  administrative  duties  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  board  as  does  the  general  manager  of  a  plant  to 
the  board  of  directors.  By  ability,  training,  mnd  experience 
the  superintendent  should  be  the  skilled  executive  vzho  can 
make  decisions  and  carry  on  the  school  system  in  accordance 
with  broad  policies  laic  down  by  -the  board  which  sits  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  results  he  achieves. 

The  lavrs  of  the  Commonweal th  state  that  the  board  shall  re- 
quire of  teachers  "full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  moral 
character  and  shall  ascertain  their  qualifications  for  the 
government  of  schools."    This  implies  that  the  board  should  adopt 
policies  and  lay  down  regulations  concerning  the  qualifications 
of  teacher-candidates.     It  is  obvious  that  insofar  as  "moral 
character"  is  concerned,  to  draw  up  positive  and  definitive 
policies  would  be  extremely  difficult.  The  best  a  board  can  do 
is  to  adopt  a  negative  policy  that  no  teacher  shall  be  without 
"moral  character".     The  requirements  of  "qualifications  for 
teaching"  and  "capacity  for  government  of  schools"  are  a  little 
more  concrete. 

Various  studies,  chiefly  that  of  Altnaclc  1  show  that  the  quali- 
fications in  this  category  most  commonly  mentioned  on  reference 

and  application  blanks  are:  age,  training,  experience,  marital 

1  John  Almack,  The  Selection  of  Teachers,  Am.Sch.Bd. Jr.  61:5 
November  1920,  p.  29. 
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status,  residence,  and  health.     The  summaries  after  each  section 
and  chapter  have  made  reco  emend  at  ions  as  to  the  attitude  and 
action  of  the  board  in  each  instance.  Briefly  these  are: 

(a)  Data  on  the  relation  of  age  to  teaching  efficiency 
are  lacking  and  no  minimum,  or  maximum  age  limits,  except 
as  stipulated  by  statute,  should  be  adopted;  each  case 
should  be  decided  on  its  merits  and  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate  for  the  given  position. 

(b)  Training.  Educational  theory  and  the  trend  of  actual 
practice  are  in  agreement  that  the  minima  of  two  years  post- 
secondary  training  for  elementary  grades,  and  four  years 

for  secondary  schools  should  be  required.     The  trend  is  de- 
finitely toward  the  four  year  requirement  for  all  grades,  and 
states  and  cities  are  gradually  adopting  regulations  to  that 
effect.    Massachusetts,  having  no  certification  law  except 
for  state-aided  high  schools,  shows  great  variation  in  train- 
ing requirements  within  its  borders,  although  the  medians 
are  two  and  four  years  for  elementary  and  secondary  grades 
respectively.     It  is  recommended  that  school  boards  adopt 
these  minima  at  once  and  set  some  future  date,  say  five  years, 
by  which  time  all  teachers  must  have  a  minimum  of  four  years 
of  post-secondary  training. 

Correlation  studies  show  great  rarity  of  agreement  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  amount  of  training  to  teaching  success. 
This  variability  is  felt  to  be  due  to  the  unreliability  of 
measuring  devices  both  of  the  quality  of  training  and  the  de- 
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gree  of  success,  rather  than  the  lack  of  relationship  between 
the  two. 

(c)  Experience.    The  difficulty  in  determining  the  value 
of  experience  lies  in  the  uncertain  quality  of  the  experience. 
Experience  of  the  wrong  kind  is  as  harmful  as  the  best  exper- 
ience is  valuable.     Studies  of  the  relation  of  experience  and 
success  are  of  no  value  because  of  the  unreliability  of  the 
ratings.     One-half  to  one -third  of  Massachusetts  towns  make 

no  experience  requirements,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  studies  show  that 
in  1470  United  States  cities  47$>  of  secondary  schools  and 
58$  of  elementary  schools  require  no  experience  with  no  ap- 
preciable difference  in  practice  between  1923  and  1931. 

The  experience  requirement  has  been  made  in  many  communities 
to  solve  the  problem  of  too  many  local  residents,  and  in  such 
places  has  probably  been  desirable.     Theoretically,  the  prob- 
lem should  be  left  to  the  school  executive  hiring  teachers 
to  decide  the  decree  of  necessity  for  experience  in  each  case. 
It  is  a  truism  that  many  teachers  of  no  experience  are  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  those  with  many  years  of  exper- 
ience, and  vice-versa.    The  judgment  of  the  employing  official 
should  decide  each  case. 

(d)  Marital  status.     This  is  a  highly  controversial  problem 
with  no  evidence  to  conclusively  prove  either  side.     In  theory, 
schoolmen  are  practically  agreed  that  there  should  be  non- 
discrimination; in  practice,  married  teachers  are  banned  in 
many  communities.     The  writer's  survey  of  Massachusetts  shows 
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that  in  80$  of  the  communities  studied,  definite  regulation 
or  actual  practice  forbids  the  hiring  of  married  women.  In 
the  United  States  76$o  of  a  sampling  of  1473  communities  do 
not  employ  married  women.     The  trend  toward  refusal  to  em- 
ploy married   /omen  has  accelerated    during  the  present 
economic  crisis. 

The  question  is  so  unsettled,   the  arguments  so  purely 
academic,  and  so  little  substantiation  is  given  the  opposing 
arguments  that  a  recommendation  is  difficult.     The  protagonists 
of  the  married  woman  demand  that  positions  be  filled  with  the 
best  teachers  available  regardless  of  marital  status,  but 
recently  the  sociological  point  of  view  has  been  introduced 
which  argues  that  the  schools  cannot  segregate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  organized  society  and  must  recognize  that 
other  than  professional  qualifications  must  be  considered. 
Attempts  at  legislation  to  control  the  problem  have  hitherto 
failed,  but  the  rapid  recurrence  of  the  consideration  of  bills 
on  the  subject  indicates  that  the  antagonists  of  the  married 
woman  teacher  are  by  no  means  satisfied  to  let  the  matter 
drop.     Ideally,  it  would  seem  that  the  policy  of  the  board 
should  be  to  judge  each  case  on  its  merits.     This  seemingly 
weak  conclusion  is  justified  only  because  no  other  definite 
conclusion  either  v/ay  can  be  justified  by  present  knowledge  or 
statistical  data. 

(e)     Local  residence.     Professional  opinion  at  present 
forcibly  refutes  the  claim  that  teaching  positions  belong  to 
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members  of  the  community  supporting  local  education.  The 
matter  is,  however,  as  controversial  as  the  problem  of  the 
married  woman  teacher.    Bitter  diatribes  have  been  written 
against  the  menace  of  "localism"  and  "inbreeding",  but  57.7$ 
of  1488  representative  cities  of  the  United  States  give  pre- 
ference to  local  residents,  the  percentage  running  up  to  80$ 
in  the  largest  cities.  36.7$  of  the  teachers  under  the  super- 
vision of  80  Massachusetts  superintendents  were  local  teachers 

The  best  practice  seems  to  be  that  of  setting  up  rigid 
requirements  of  training, and  possibly  experience,  for  all  teach 
ers  and  limiting  the  number  of  local  residents  to  a  pre-deter- 
mined  proportion  of  the  total  teaching  staff. 

(f)    Health  requirements.     Several  studies  show  the  health 
of  teachers  as  a  group  to  be  below  an  acceptable  standard,  and 
professional  writings  demand  that  rigid  health  examinations 
be  given  all  candidates.    At  present  (1932)  only  16.5$  of 
1494  United  States  cities  require  such  examinations,  the 
percentages  running  from  8.9$  in  small  communities  to  49$  in 
cities  over  100,000  in  population.     In  Massachusetts  only 
3$  of  101  communities  require  any  check  on  the  health  of  teach 
ers.     In  the  light  of  data  collected  it  is  recommended  that 
health  examinations  be  required  of  all  candidates  before  being 
considered  for  positions. 

The  qualifications  of  "moral  character",  personality,  etc.,  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  definite  regulation,  important  as  it  is 
that  candidates  possess  them.  Attempts  to  standardize  the  quali- 
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fications  have  resulted  in  great  confusion  and  multiplicity  of 
terms.     Character  traits  at  the  present  time  lend  themselves 
very  little  to  objective  measurement.     It  is  here  that  the  good 
judgment  and  perception  of  the  superintendent  must  be  most  careful- 
ly exercised. 

The  relative  value  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  is  of 
little  concern.  Character,  personality,  training,  health;  all 
are  essential,  and  the  lack  of  any  one  of  these  would  seem  to 
preclude  employment. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  teacher-candidates  appear  to  be: 

1.  Personal  applications. 

2.  Placement  bureaus  of  teacher-training  institutions. 

3.  Teachers*  agencies:  commercial  and  state-controlled 

4.  "Scouting". 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  teachers  are  first  contacted 
through  personal  applications,  from  41ya  to  63>';,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  community,  according  to  the  study  of  Deffenbaugh  and 
Ziegel.     In  Massachusetts  the  writer  found  that  52,,-  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  101  communities  were  so  obtained. 

All  of  th:  studies  reviewed  show  that  some  use  of  all  sources 
is  made,  the  extent  determined  somewhat  by  the  size  of  the  com- 
r.unity  and  its  educational  standards. 

Application  blanks  in  use  today  show  great  variation  in  the 
items  at  information  sought.    Blanks  should  seek  to  find  only  the 
minimum  essentials  and  should  be  confined  to  matters  of  fact  and 
not  of  opinion. 
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Placement  bureaus  of  teacher -training  institutions  are  used 
to  some  extent  by  communities  of  all  sizes,  especially  those 
with  no  experience  requirement.     For  such  places  the  placement 
bureau  offers  for  the  most  part  reliable  information  of  the 
candidates  training  record  and  possible  teaching  success  in  the 
light  of  such  record. 

Private  commercial  agencies  have  been  condemned  because  of 
of  the  large  numbers  of  applicants  sent  out  for  each  position, 
and  for  the  lack  of  complete  information  about  candidates.  If 
the  agency  is  reliable  it  is  an  easy  method  of  contacting 
teachers.     According  to  Deffenbaugh  and  Ziegel  4.3$  of  large 
cities  and  20>;  of  small  towns  make  use  of  such  agencies.  The 
writer  found  that  19.4$  of  the  teachers  employed  in  1932  in 
39  L'assachusetts  communities  were  first  met  through  commercial 
a  encies.     The  fee,  usually  5$  of  the  first  year's  salary, 
should  be  considered  in  making  use  of  this  source.  Theoretically, 
at  least,  5$  more  teaching  service  could  be  obtained  from  other 
sources.  This  5$  must  be  paid  by  the  communities  in  larger  salaries 
or  by  the  teacher  who  is  willing  to  viovk.  for  5$  less  than  a  teacher 
from  another  source. 

Massachusetts  maintains  a  well-organized  Teachers'  Registration 
Bureau.     According  to  figures  of  the  state  department  of  education 
about  12$  of  new  teachers  are  placed  through  this  agency.  The 
state  bureau  has  the  advantage  of  being  state-wide  in  its  operations, 
is  in  close  touch  v/i  th  state-controlled  teacher-training  institutions, 
has  no  fee,  and  is  non- commercial. 
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"Scouting"  for  teachers  is  a  procedure  recommended  by  the 
great  majority  of  schoolmen.     The  writer fs  study  shows  that  only 
3$  of  new  teachers  are  secured  in  this  manner;  other  studies  show 
percentages  of  from  Ifo  to  11^.     The  procedure  is  expensive  in 
time  and  money,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  used  advantag- 
eously in  any  but  the  smaller  communities  where  teacher-turnover 
is  small. 

Each  source  of  supply  has  its  own  advantages,  and  each  should 
be  used  as  the  superintendent  finds  through  experience  how  valu- 
able the  source  is  to  him  in  his  particular  situation. 

The  procedures  used  in  any  significant  degree  in  selecting 
teachers  are: 

1.  Application  blanks. 

2.  Reference  blanks. 

3.  Personal  interviews. 

4.  Examinat ions : 

a)  Intelligence, 

b)  Academic-Professional, 

c)  Health. 

5.  Classroom  observation. 

Application  and  reference  blanks  are  almost  generally  used  and 
serve  as  devices  to  eliminate  those  candidates  obviously  unfit  by 
training,  type  and  length  of  experience,  and  other  qualifications 
for  which  the  board  has  adopted  regulations.  Both  of  these  forms 
should  be  brief,  limited  to  matters  of  fact,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  of  convenient  size  for  filing. 

References  from  former  principals  and  superintendents  are 
most  valuable,  with  those  from  training  school  or  college  in- 
structors and  supervisors  of  next  highest  value.  All  other  refer- 
ences are  worth  little  in  determining  professional  ability. 
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To-whom-it-may-concern    recommendations  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  almost  worthless  and,  by  some,  unethical.     The  practice 
of  schoolmen  should  be  neither  to  give  nor  to  consider  them. 

Reference  blanks  that  define  the  items  of  information  request- 
ed and  offer  the  person  addressed  an  opportunity  to  rate  the 
candidate  on  a  scale  are  more  objective  and  less  subject  to 
individual  interpretation  than  are  blanket  terms.     Such  a  scale 
as  that  devised  by  Tiegs  is  specially  recommended.    (See  Illustration 
I,  page  122) 

The  personal  interview  is  generally  accepted  as  a  necessary  and 
highly  desirable  procedure  in  the  process  of  selecting  teachers. 
It  is  probably  the  most  subjective  of  all  the  techniques  of 
selection,  and  its  success  is  dependent  upon  the  acumen  of  the 
interviewer.     Failure  lies  in  his  judging  on  general  and  unsub- 
stantiated impressions  and  the  personal  appearance  of  the  candi- 
date.    It  is  essential  (1)   that  he  recognize  the  limitations 
of  the  interview  and  his  own  fallibility;   (2)  that  he  have  in 
mind  the  outcomes  he  hopes  to  attain  from  the  interview,  and  (3) 
that  he  formulate  a  "plan"  for  realizing  these  outcomes.     It  is 
very  desirable  that  an  interview  record  form  be  devised  (See 
pages  133  and  135)  which  will  permit  of  easy  recording  of  the 
information  secured. 

Several  large  cities  have  a  standing  committee  of  the  super- 
intendents staff  and  principals  who  meet  all  candidates  and  file 
a  composite  rating. 
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Several  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  intelligence  of  teachers 
with  the  result  that  the  average  teacher     apparently  falls  into 
the  "superior"  classification.     Correlation  studies  of  intelli- 
gence and  success  show  little  relationship,  probably  due  to  (1) 
the  fact  that  teachers  as  a  group  are  in  the  superior  group  and, 
hence,  vary  little  as  compared  with  the  range  of  the  population 
as  a  whole,  and  (2)  to  the  unreliability  of  measures  of  success. 
Intelligence  tests  as  a  selective  device  are  used  by  only  one  of 
101  Massachusetts  superintendents;  28yo  of  these  felt  their  use 
to  be  desirable,  however.     It  would  seem  that  the  place  to  use 
intelligence  tests  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  training  period, 
thus  eliminating  incapables  before  time  and  money  had  been  spent 
on  their  education.  There  appears  to  be  a  trend  in  this  direct- 
ion,  if  the  college  entrance  requirements  of  many  institutions 
are  an  indication.     As  a  part  of  a  general  examination  scheme, 
there  is  no  objection  to  intelligence  tests,  but  at  present 
there  is  little  evidence  of  their  value  in  the  process  of  elimin- 
ation. 

The  academic-professional  examination  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
techniques  employed.     At  the  present  time  only  tPjo  of  1500  re- 
presentative United  States  communities  make  use  of  these,  and 
the  great  part  of  this  percentage  is  made  up  of  24  cities  of 
over  100,000  population.  It  is  in  these  cities  that  the  pract- 
ice persists.     The  literature  gives  them  very  little  value  as 
a  selective  device,  and  the  United  States  Biennial  Survey  shows 
that  the  practice  is  being  displaced  by  the  acceptance  of 
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credentials  from  reputable  teacher-training  institutions  .  In 
cities  where  examinations  are  used,  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  standardize  the  tests  as  in  the  New  York  General  Examinations 
for  Teachers.   (See  page  145) 

Health  examinations,  as  stated,  before,  should  be  a  required 
part  of  the  selective  procedure,  and  the  trend  is  definitely 
in  that  direction. 

Classroom  observation  is  used  by  nearly  &0°/o  of  1494  United 
States  cities  and  wherever  possible  by  75$  of  Massachusetts 
cities.     It  is  conceded  to  be  expensive  in  time  and  money  and 
to  be  probably  impossible  where  large  numbers  of  new  teachers 
are  required,  unless  the  observation  is  delegated  to  subordinate 
administrators.  Yet  the  device  gives  a  final  check  to  the  opinions 
previously  formulated.     Seeing  the  teacher  at  work  with  her  class 
gives  a  cue  to  the  amount  of  salesmanship  the  candidate  may  have 
used  in  the  interview.     It  is  recommended  wherever  possible. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  selecting  a  teacher  the 
school  executive  should  have  in  mind  a  definite  position;  also, 
he  should  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  type  of  teacher  necessary 
successfully  to  fill  it.     In  other  words,  teachers  should  be 
selected  for  specific  jobs,  but  it  is  well  in  making  contracts 
to  "hire  to  the  system"  in  case  a  change  of  assignment  later  be- 
comes necessary. 
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The  process  of  selection  iaay  no7/  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  An  "occupational  description"  of  the  position  to 

be  filled  should  be  made. 
£.  Applicants  should  be  required  to  fill  out  a  simple 

blank  stating  facts  of  training,  experience,  etc. 

The  first  elimination  of  the  unfit  is  made. 

3.  Reference  blanks  of  as  nearly  objective  type  as 
possible  are  examined  and  the  second  elimination 
of  the  obviously  undesirable  made. 

4.  Those  candidates  remaining  should  be  given  a  physical 
examination,  the  unfit  being  eliminated. 

5.  The  field  is  further  narrowed  by  well-planned,  business- 
like interviews  of  which  accurate  records  are  kept. 

6.  i  final  check  is  made  through  classroom  observation. 

7.  On  the  basis  of  ratings  made  in  5  and  6  the  final 
selection  is  made. 
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Suggested  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  Boards  of  Education  relative 
to  Teacher  Selection 
and  Appointment 

1.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  the  chief  administrative 
agent  of  the  school  co;imittee.  He  shall  be  directly  responsible 

to  the  co.jflittee  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  school  system 
and  shall  act  under  the  advice  and  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws 
and  Regulations  of  the  Committee.1 

2.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  board  to  eel  eg ate  the  selection 
of  all  employees  of  the  school  -epartment  to  the  superintendent. 
He  shall  make  careful  investigation  of  all  candidates  as  to 
their  character,  training, and  experience.  Ee  shall  nominate  em- 
ployees to  the  board  for  approval  or  rejection.  In  the  event  of 
rejection,  he  shall  make  further  nominations  until  a  candidate 
satisfactory  to  the  board  is  elected. 

authority 

The  superintendent  shall  give  princ ipal s/  to  select  and  re- 
commend to  him  teachers  for  their  respective  buildings.  In 
general,  no  principal  should  be  required  to  take  any  new  teacher 
to  who:::  he  has  reasonable  objections.     Teachers  shall  be  assigned 
or  re-assigned  as  the  superintendent  shall  direct  after  such 
consideration  of  principals'  recommendations. 

3.  No  teacher  shall  be  employed  for  service  in  the  elementary 

grades  who  has  not  had  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  training  in  an 

1    Providence,  R,  I.   ;  By-Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  School 
Committee,  1930,  Article  IV,  Section  1,  p.  7. 
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accredited  college  or  normal  school,  and  no  teacher  shall  be 
employed  in  the  junior  or  senior  high  schools  who  has  not  had  a 
minimum  of  four  years  of  training  in  such  an  institution.  The 
superintendent  shall  determine  whether  the  type  of  training  is 
suited  to  the  position  for  which  the  candidates  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

After  September  1,  19  38  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  for  any 
grade  who  has  not  had  four  years  of  training  in  an  accredited 
normal  school  or  college,  which  training  shall  include  not  less 
than  fifteen  hours  in  professional  subjects  to  be  determined  by 
the  superintendent. 

4.  Religious  or  political  belief,  marital  status,  or  place  of 
residence  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  a  candidates  appointment, 
provided  all  other  qualifications  are  met,  except  that  local 
residents  shall  not  comprise  more  than  2o>©  of  the  total  teaching 
staff  of  any  one  school. 

5.  Each  candidate  for  appointment  must  be  certified  by  the  school 
physician  to  be  in  good  health  and  vigor  and  physically  able  to 
fulfil  all  his  or  her  duties. 
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Certification  of  Teachers 

A  discussion  of  teacher-selection  should  not  close  without 
calling  attention  to  the  unique  position  of  Massachusetts  as 
regards  state  control  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  and 
their  certification  as  teachers  in  the  schools. 

To  quote  the  Biennial  Survey,  "Since  Colonial  days,  a  slow 
but  steady  movement  has  taken  place  to  deprive  city,  county 
and  district  agencies  of  the  power  of  certification  of  teach- 
ers and  to  centralize  this  authority  in  the  state  departments. 
About  half  the  states  in  1920  issued  all  certificates  directly 
to  teachers;  in  1930,  three-fourths."  1    This  trend  is  illustrat- 
ed in  the  following  table: 

Table  L 

Showing  Tendency  toward  Centralization 
of  Certificating  Authority  in  State 

Departments  of  Education  (1927)  2 

Number  of  States 
Kind  of  System  1898    1903    1911    1921  1926 

State  issues  all  certificates  3         5        15        26  36 

State  controlled  systems ; (State 
prescribes  rules, gives  questions 
and  examines  papers,  counties  is- 
sue some  certificates  1*274 

Semi-state  systems (Stat e  makes 
regulations  and  gives  questions; 

counties  issue  certificates.  17         *        18        10  5 

State-county  systems ; (Both  issue 
certificates; county  retains  full 

control  some  certificates  18         *  7  3  2 

State-local  systems'  *  *  *  2  1 
 *__No  data 

1  U.S.Bureau  of  Educ:  Biennial  Survey,  op.  cit.,  p.  11 

Katherine  Cook;  U.S. Bur.  of  Educ.  Bull.,  19,  1927,  p.  19 
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In  summarizing  this  table  the  report  says: 

"State-local  systems:  Massachusetts  is  the  only 
state  in  this  group.  Town  school  committees  re- 
tain full  authority  of  the  certificating  of  teachers 
in  their  employ.     The  state  also  issues  certificates, 
but  their  use  is  confined  to  union  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  state-aided  high  schools. 
Massachusetts  is  well  supplied  with  teacher-preparing 
institutions,  and  there  is  apparently  no  scarcity 
of  normal  school  graduates  to  fill  positions.  The 
result  is  that  while  scholarship  prerequisites  are 
not  established,  the  majority  of  teachers  employed 
are  normal  school  graduates. "1 

Cubberley  explains  this  situation  as  a  survival  of  the  old 

colonial  system  of  examination  in  a  state  in  which  from 

earliest  times 

"School  legislation  has  been  characterized  by  an 
exceeding  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  the  towns, 
and  the  intense  individuality  of  the  towns  and 
cities  has  been  unduly  considered  and  respected. 
As  a  result,  a  diversity  of  practices  is  still  re- 
tained, such  as  varying  fiscal  years  and  different 
methods  of  calculating  the  cost  of  the  schools, 
such  as  would  not  be  permitted  in  any  state  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains."  (He  moderates  this 
attack  somewhat:)  "Educational  progress  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  process  of  the  education  of  the 
people;  results  are  reached  somewhat  slowly,  but  they 
are  likely  to  be  permanent  when  finally  attained."2 

The  statement  of  Miss  Cook  that  "the  majority  of  teachers  em- 
ployed (in  Massachusetts)  are  normal  school  graduates"  is 
true,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  represents  the  most 
desirable  condition. 

The  following  table  based  on  figures  taken  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  1930  (Public  Document  No. 2) 
indicates  the  number  of  teachers, actually  employed  in  the  state, 


1  Katherine  Cook,  op.  cit.,p.  19 

2  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley  in  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Macmillan, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  154-6. 
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who  had  less  than  the  accepted  minimum  of  two  years  of  training 
beyond  secondary  school. 

Table  LI 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Massachusetts 
having  Less  than  Two  Years  Professional 
Training  beyond  High    School.  (1930) 


Grade  Level             Not  gradu-  Graduates  Sec.  School  Total 

uates  of  sec. school  and  1  yr.of 

sec. school  only  prof'l  tr'ng 

Elementary                          88                 687                   413  1188 

Junior  high  school            28                   76                     77  181 

Senior  high  school            33                   76                     83  192 

Total                                  149                  839                    573  1561 


Thus,  of  the  26,016  teachers  employed  in  Massachusetts  in 
1930,  1561  or  &f0  were  inadequately  trained.     During  1930  there 
were  703,314  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  an  average  of  27  pupils  per  teacher.     This  indicates  that 
approximately  42,000  pupils  were  in  the  care  of  insufficiently 
trained  teachers.     If  ire  accept  three  and  four  years  as  the 
minimum  training  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  respectively, 
the  mincer  of  poorly  trained  teachers  would  be  considerably 
larger. 

While  these  pupils  represent  only  6$  of  our  school  enrolment, 
the  problem  is  a    serious  one  in  those  localities  where  it  exists, 
and  means  that  great  inequality  of  educational  opportunity 
may  be  found  in  Massachusetts.     This  equality  could  largely  be 
overcome  by  centralization  of  certificating  powers  in  the  state 
department.     That  this  same  problemhas  been  recognized  in  other 
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states  is  evident  from  the  following  quotation  which  summarizes 

the  case  for  Massachusetts  as  well  as  for  Iowa: 

"One  unavoidable  result  of  this  faith  in  local 
pride  as  it  exists  in  Iowa  is  unequal ized  education- 
al opportunity.     This  investigation  has  brought  to 
light  any  number  of  striking  illustrations  of  un- 
equal educational  opportunity.  Some  of  the  most 
serious  cases  of  such  lack  of  equalization  are  found 
in  the  differences  of  total  training  between  the 
rural  teacher  and  the  city  elementary  teacher, 
similar  differences  between  teachers  in  large  cities 
and  those  in  small  cities,  and  lack  of  special 

training  for  special  work  in  certain  centers  

This  is  one  problem  that  the  state  can  not  well 
afford  to  overlook  much  longer." 

"All  the  above  tends  to  point  to  one  conclusion,  namely, 
that  educational  problems  cannot  be  solved  in  isolation. 
The  writers  do  not  wish  to  decry  the  merits  of  local 
control  and  local  initiative  in  school  matters.  It  is 
believed,  ho?/ever,  that  the  whole  problem  must  be 
seen  as  a  state  and  not  a  local  problem,  Moreover, 
there  must  be  a  consciousness  of  the  relationship  of 
all  of  the  various  general  administrative  problems, 
such  as  financing,  organization,  size  of  administrative 
units,  articulation  and  the  like.     This  may  mean  a 
step  toward  standardization  and  centralization,  but  it 
is  only  with  such  a  unified,  aggressive  state  policy 
that  the  administrative  problems  facing  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa  can  be  coped  with.  It  is  believed  that 
this  can  be  done  with  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
preservation  of  those  values  which  are  in  large  meas- 
ure inherent  in  local  control." 


E.  T.  Peterson,  et  al .  ,  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand;  University  of 
Iowa  Studiesin  Education;  VII: 2;  New  Series  No,  2291  June  15,  1932 
Iowa  City,  la.;  pp.  356-7 
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Appendix  I 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
B  OSTON ,  MaSSACHUSETT S 


December  5,  1932. 


Mr,  John  Doe 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Any town 

Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mr.  Doe: 

The  problem  of  the  selection  and  appointment 
of  teachers  is  one  which  recurs  annually.  Every 
superintendent  finds  it  necessary  to  give  con- 
siderable time  to  its  solution.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  little  agreement  as  to  the  best 
practices  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the 
task  of  securing  a  corps  of  competent  teachers. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire   (another  question- 
naire!)  seeks  to  ascertain  what  policies  and 
techniques  are  now  in  favor  in  the  school  systems 
of  Massachusetts*  Will  you  not  co-operate  to  the 
extent  of  answering  the  questions  concerning  your 
present  practice?  Most  of  the  questions  require 
only  a  check  mark. 

The  writer  is  making  this  survey  in  connection 
with  his  graduate  study  at  Boston  University  and  . 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  compilation  of  the  re- 
sults if  you  will  s<"  indicate  on  the  questionnaire* 

Your  co-operation  and  assistance  will  be  sin- 
cerely appreciated. 


Very  truly  yours, 
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Appendix  II 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  How  many  full-time  teachers  are  there  in  your  schools?   

2.  Number  of  new  teachers  employed  in  1927-28    1930-31   

1928-  29  '         "  1931-32   

1929-  30  

3.  Check  number  of  years  of  training  required  by  regulation  or  in 
actual  practice. 

El.Sch.     J.H.S.  S.H.S. 

Less  than  two  years  beyond  high  school  _     

ft  II  ft  t! 


More  than  four 


TWO 

Three      M  "  "  " 

Four      "  "  "  " 

ii  »t  m  n 


Are  these  requirements  determined  (check)   (a)by  regulation?_ 

(b)actual  practice 


4.  Check  number  of  years  of  experience  required  (your  actual  practice.) 

El.Sch.     J.H.S.  S.H.S. 

No  experience       

One  year       

Two  years    

Mere  than  two  years     

5.  Check  your  practice  as  to  married  women  teachers: 

Regulation  prohibits  hiring   

Practice  is  not  to  hire   

No  discrimination  against   

Each  case  considered  on  its  merits 


6.  How  many  of  your  teachers  were  local  residents  at  the  time  of 
appointment?    .  Are  only  local  residents  employed?  


7.  Do  you  require  from  each  candidate       (a)  application  form   

(b)  letter  of  application   

(c)  neither   

8.  Do  you  write  for  testimonials  from  a  candidate's  references? 

Always  ;  Usually  ;  Occasionally  ;  Never  . 

9.  How  valuable  do  you  consider  "To-whom-i t-may-concern"  testimonials' 

Worthy  ft2  consideration  ;  Doubtful  value  ;  Worthless  . 

10.  Do  you  require  of  candidates  (a)Phj,  sical  examinations?  Yes  ;No  

(b) Academic  M  Yes  

(  c  jprof  essional     n  Yes  ;No  

( d) Intelligence     M  Yes  ;No 


11.  7,rauld  you  favor  intelligence  tests  for  candidates?  Yes  ;No 

12.  Do  you  engage  teachers  for     (a)   specific  positions?   

(b)   later  assignment? 
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questionnaire  continued 


13.  In  1931-32,  hew  many  teachers  did  you  secure  through 

Commercial  teacher  agencies 
State  Teachers'  Registration  Bureau 
Placement  bureaus  of  teacher-training  institutions  _^ 

Personal  applications 
Visiting  other  systems  _ 

14.  Do  you  (or  your  subordinates)   interview  candidates  personally? 

Always      ;  Usually  ;  Occasionally  ;  Never  . 


15.  Do  you  visit  likely  candidates  in  their  classrooms  (if  teaching)? 

Always  ;  Usually  ;  Occasionally  ;  Never  » 

16.  Number  the  following  qualifications  in  order  of  relative  value: 

Training    Personality   

Character    Evidences  of 

culture 


Health   

Alertness  & 
Experience    Enthusiasm 


17.  To  what  extent  do  non-teaching  principals  participate  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  their  buildings?   (Please  check) 

Usually    Occasionally  Never 
Personally  interview  candidates       

Interview  candidates  with  supt.       

Visit  candidates  in  classroom      "  

Take  no  part  in  selection 

Take  entire  charge  of  selection 
and  make  recommendation  to  supt. 


15.  If  you  use  printed  or  mimeographed  application  or  reference  blanks 
will  you  kindly  enclose  copies  of  same?    ^a 

19.  Do  you  wish  a  compilation  of  the  results  of  this  questionnaire? 


Name 
Address 


Return  to 

H.  D.  Chittim   —  — ^  

fos?c°n  5nive"sftv°n  KOTE:  The  nar.e  or  address  of  the  superintend 

29  Ixeter  Street  of  thi3\?Sdv  *  ^  rePCrt 

Boston,  Mass.  " 
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APPENDIX  III 
Compilation  of  Data  from  questionnaire 

Yfest  Concord,  ..lassachusetts, 
August  6,  1933o 

Dear  Superintendent: 

Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  courtesy  and 
co-operation  in  filling  in  and  returning  my  questionnaire  re- 
lative to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers.  Herewith 
is  a  tabulation  of  the  results. 

A  complete  report  of  the  study  is  in  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Education  Library. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  reciprocate  at  any  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  Chittim. 


150  questionnaires  were  sent  to  superintendents 
taken  at  random  from  the  educational 
directory  published  by  the  state  department. 

110  questionnaires  were  returned. 
1  was  blank. 

8  were  received  too  late  to  be  used. 
101  usable  replies  on  which  the  following  data  are 
based. 


question  1. 


How  many  full  time  teachers  are  there  in  your 
schools? 


10,099 

question  2.    Number  of  new  teachers  employed  in 
(71  usable  replies) 


Question 


Less  than 


More  than 


1927-  8  -  804  or  10.570  turnover 

1928-  9  -  812  or  10.6;;  turnover 

1929-  30-  827  or  10.8^  turnover 

1930-  1  -  674  or  8.8$  turnover 

1931-  2  -  536  or  7.0%  turnover 


Check  number  of  years  of  training  required  by 
regulation  or  in  actual  practice.   (100  complete  replies) 


Elem. 

J  .H. S . 

S.H.S 

2 

yrs. 

beyond  h.s. 

3  sujts. 

0  suots. 

0  s 

2 

yrs. 

beyond  h.s. 

65 

11 

0 

3 

yrs. 

beyond  h.s. 

23a 

26a 

2 

4 

yrs. 

beyond  h.s. 

5 

36 

86bc 

4 

yrs. 

beyond  h.s. 

0 

0 

1 

No 

requirement 

4 

4 

4 

100 

77 

93 

a 
b 
c 


Two  towns  require  "either  three  or  four  years" 
Four  towns  rauire  "four  or  more"  years 

Two  towns  Require  "less  than  four  for  commercial  teachers" 
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Question  3,  continued.    Are  these  requirements  determined 

by  regulation?     26  ,    .  . .  Qn 

by  actual  practice?     63      complete  replies  89 

question  4.  Check  number  of  years  of  experience  required  (  your 
actual  practice) 

Superintendents  checking 


Elem 

J. 

U.S. 

3.H.  3. 

No. 

t 

No. 

fo 

No. 

t 

No  experience 

46 

46.5 

32 

39.1 

34 

36.1 

One  year 

28 

28.3 

21 

25.6 

28 

29.8 

Two  years 

17 

17.1 

20 

24.4 

22 

23.4 

More  than  two  years 

1 

1.0 

2 

2.4 

3 

3.2 

Depends  on  candidate 

7 

7.1 

7 

8.5 

7 

7.5 

No.  supts.  replying 

99 

82 

94 

question  5.  Check  your  practice  as  to  married  women  teachers: 

(101) 

Superintendents 

Regulation  prohibits  hiring         42*  41.6% 

Practice  is  not  to  hire         40  39.6 

No  discrimination  against           6  5.9 

Each  case  considered  on  its  merits           13**  12.9 

*  1  supt. , "except  married  women  without  other  means 
of  support. 
**  1  supt.,"  prefer  married  women" 

question  6.    How  many  of  your  teachers  were  local  residents  at 
the  time  of  appointment? 

Complete  replies  from  80  superintendents  represent- 
ing 5733  teachers;  2104  local  residents  or  36.7% 

Are  only  local  residents  employed? 

No  68  or  85% 

Yes  for  elem.  only  6  or  7.5% 

Yes  for  Grade  I  only  3  or  3.8% 

Prefer  local  girls  3  or  3.8% 

Question  7.  Do  you  require  from  each  candidate 

100  complete  replies      a)  application  form  33  (also 

b)  letter  of  appl'n  23 

c)  neither  16 

d)  both  24 

e)  either  4 
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question  8.  Do  you  write  for  testimonials  from  a  candidate's 
references? 

Always        41  superintendents 
Usually  43  " 

Occasionally       13  " 
Never  3  " 

Total      100  " 

Question  9.  How  valuable  do  you  consider  "To- whom- it -may- concern-" 
testimonials? 

Worthy  of  consideration    11  superintendents 


Of  doubtful  value  60 


tT 


..orthless  30  " 

Total  101  " 

Question  10.  Do  you  rauire  of  candidates  : 


a) 

Physical  examinations 

Yes 

3; 

no 

98 

b) 

Academic  " 

Yes 

2; 

no 

99 

c) 

Professional  " 

Yes 

3; 

no 

98 

a) 

Intelligence  " 

Yes 

1; 

no 

100 

question  11.  7/ould  you  favor  intelligence  examinations  for 
candidates? 

(96  replies)        Yes     28  29.2$ 

No    68      70 .  8fo 

Question  12.  Do  you  engage  teachers  for: 

(101  replies)      a)  specific  positions?  89 

b)  later  assignment?  6 
3  superintendents  say  "either" 
3  superintendents  say  "specific  for  high 
school,  not  for  elementary". 

Question  13.  In  1931-32,  how  many  teachers  did  you  secure  through: 


(89  complete  replies;  No. 
553  new  teachers  involved)  Commercial  Agency  107  19.4$ 

State  Registration  Bureau    79  14.3 
Placement  Bureau  Teacher-Training    Inst'n    50  10.8 

Personal  applications  291  52.6 
Visiting  other  systems    16  2.9 

Total  553  100.0$ 

1  states, "Use  examination  system". 

1  states, "all  from  commercial  agency". 

2  state,  "Majority  by  personal  application". 
4  state,  "More  applicants  than  we  can  use." 
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Question  14. 


Do  you  (or  your  subordinates  interview  candidates 
personally? 

Always  98 
Usually  3 
Occasionally  0 
Never  0 


Total  101 


uestion  15. 


Do  you  visit  likely  candidates  in  their  classrooms, 
if  teaching? 

Always  31* 
Usually  44 
Occasionally      22      *3  state  "Always  unless 
Never        2        during  vacation." 


Total 


99 


Question  16. 


Number  the  following  qualifications  in  order 
relative  value: 

Composite  rating  (97  replies) 


of 


1. 

Charac  te  r 

532 

2. 

Personality 

475 

3. 

Training 

399 

4. 

Health 

336 

5. 

Experience 

270 

6. 

.Evidences  of  Culture 

253 

7. 

Alertness  and  enthusiasm 

214 

The  figures  at  the  right  of  each  qualification  were  arrived 
at  as  foil  ws:  The  writer  arbitrarily  assigned  a  value  of 
7  to  each  qualification  that  appeared  in  first  place,  a  value 
of  6  to  each  that  appeared  in  second  place,  and  so  on  down 
to  a  value  of  1  for  each  item  appearing  in  seventh  place. 

^uestion  17.  To  what  extent  do  non- teaching  principals  participate 
in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  their  buildings? 


Personally  interview  candidates 
Interview  candidates  with  supt. 
Visit  candidates  in  classroom 
Take  no  part  in  selection 
Take  entire  charge  and  make 
recommendat ion  to  supt. 


30 
33* 
19* 
6 

0 


Occasion' y 

Kever 

Blanks 

26 

10 

20 

29 

9 

10 

33 

11 

18 

17 

12 

35 

5 

•  78 

3 

15  state  "Have  no  non- teaching  principals" 
*  5  state  "Usually  in  junior     nd  senior  high  schools." 
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Question  18.     If  you  use  printed  or  Mimeographed  application  or 
reference  blanks  ..ill  you  kindly  enclose  copies  of 
same? 

36  application  blanks  were  received 

containing  104  different  items  of 

informal  ion 
34  application  blanks  were  received 

containing  74  different  items  of 

information. 

Of  the  104  different  items  on  appli- 
cation blanks, only  21  appeared  on 
50$  of  the  blanks. 

Of  the  74  different  items  on  refer- 
ence blanks,  only  8  appeared  on 
50$  of  the  blanks. 

Question  19.    Do  you  wish  a  compilation  of  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire? 

Yes  81* 
No  5 
Blank  15 


Total  101 


*A  copy  of  this  compilation  is  being  sent  to 
these  superintendents. 


Interesting  comments: 


"This  is  a  hell  of  a  job,  but  one  of  the  ills  of  the  profession." 
"Boloney,  no  matter  how  thin  you  slice  it." 
"Too  many  catch  questions." 
"Hope  this  gets  by  Prof.  Blair." 

"A  real  problem,  deserving  more  thought  than  we  give  it." 
"Can  you  help  me  get  back  the  5$  I  have  paid  four  times  to 

commercial  agencies:?" 
"Life  is  one  damned  questionnaire  after  another."  ■ 
"Frank  Wright  will  have  a  lot  of  dope  to  help  you." 

"Answering  this  cost    the  tov/n  of   half  a  dayfs  salary." 

"Of  course,  my  theorj   is  in  advance  of  the  practice  here." 
"0  Lord,  another  one." 
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Appendix  IV 
Towns  and  Cities* of  Massachusetts  Supplying 
Data  in  Response  to    Writer's  Questionnaire 


Acton 

Grove land 

Northampton 

Agawam 

Hadley 

Northbridge 

Amesbury 

Hanover 

Norwood 

Andover 

Harwich 

Orange 

Arlington 

Hingham 

Provincetown 

Belchertown 

HiHsdale 

Q,uincy 

Eelmont 

Holden 

Rockland 

Beverly 

Holyoke 

Salem 

Bridgewater 

Hopedale 

Somerset 

Brookf ield 

Huntington 

Somerville 

Charlemont 

Ipswich 

Southbridge 

Chelsea 

Lee 

Spencer 

Chester 

Leominster 

Stockbridge 

Chicopee 

Lexington 

St one ham 

Clarksburg 

Lincoln 

St ought on 

Concord 

Littleton 

Swampscott 

Danvers 

Longmeadow 

Taunton 

Dartmouth 

Ludlow 

Temple ton 

Dennis 

Lynn 

Tisbury 

Dighton 

Manchester 

Turners  Falls 

Easthampton 

Marion 

Walpole 

East  Longmeadow 

Marlboro 

Waltham 

Everett 

Marble he ad 

..areham 

Fairhaven 

i-iaynard 

Warren 

Fall  River 

Medford 

..'ebster 

Falmouth 

Melrose 

..ellesley 

Fitchburg 

Milbury 

BTest  Boylston 

Framingham 

Nahant 

Westport 

Franklin 

Natick 

Weymouth 
..hitman 

Grafton 

Needham 

Greenfield 

Newburyport 

Williamsburgh 

Groton 

North  Adams 

Williamstown 

Wilmington 

*In  the  case  of  union  superintendences , 

Winchendon 

only  the  largest 

town,  or  that  given  as 

Winchester 

the  headquarters 

of  the  superintendent, 

Winthrop 

is  listed.  Smaller  towns  m  scnool  unions 

are  not  listed. 
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